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THE “GOOD” HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


Our correspondent, the Raven in the Happy | 
Family, suggested in these pages, not long ago, | 
the propriety of a meeting being held, to| 
settle the preliminary arrangements for | 
erecting an equestrian statue to the Hippo- 
potamus. We are happy to have received | 
some exclusive information on this interesting 
subject, and to be authorised to lay it before 
our readers, 

It appears that Mr. Hamer Sari Cannan, 
the Arabian gentleman who acts as Secretary 
to H. R. H. (His Rolling Hulk) the Hippo- 
potamus, has been, for some time, reflecting 
that he is under great obligations to that dis- 
tinguished creature. Mr. Hamer Sart Can- 
NANA (who is remarkable for candour) has 
not hesitated to say that, but for his accidental 
public connexion with H. R. H., he Mr. Can- 
NANA would no doubt have remained to the 
end of his days an obscure individual, perfectly 
unknown ‘to fame, and possessing no sort of 
claim on the public attention. H. R. H. having 
been the means of getting Mr. Cannana’s 
name into print on several occasions, and 
having afforded Mr. Cannana various oppor- 
tunities of plunging into the newspapers, 
Mr. Cannana. has felt himself under a debt 
of gratitude to H. R. H., requiring some public 
acknowledgment and return. Mr. Cannana, 
after much consideration, has been able to 
think of no:return, at once so notorious and 
so cheap, as a monument to H. R. H., to be 
erected at the public expense. We cannot 
positively state that Mr. Cannana founded 
this idea on our Correspondent’s suggestion— 
for, indeed, we have reason to believe that he 
promulgated it before our Correspondent’s 
essay appeared—but, we trust it is not claiming 
too much for the authority of our Corre- 
spondent to hope that it may have confirmed 
Mr. Cannana in a very noble, a very sensible, 
a very spirited, undertaking. 

We proceed to record its history, as far as 
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it has yet gone. 

Mr. Hamer Sart Cannana, having con- 
ceived the vast original idea of erecting a 
Public Monument to H. R. H., set himself to | 
consider next, by what adjective H. R. H. 
could be most attractively distinguished in the 
advertisements of that Monument. After 
much painful and profound cogitation, Mr. | 
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CANNANA was suddenly inspired with the 
wonderful thought of calling him the “Good” 
Hippopotamus ! 

This is so obviously an inspiration,—a fancy 
reserved, through all the previous ages of the 
world, for this extraordinary genius,—that we 
have been at some pains to trace it, if possible, 
to its source. But, as usually happens in 
such cases, Mr. CANNANA can give no account 
of the process by which he arrived at the 
result. Mr. Cannana’s description of him- 
self, rendered into English, would be, that he 
was “bothered ;” that he had thought of a 
number of adjectives, as, the oily Hippopo- 
tamus, the bland Hippopotamus, the bathing 
Hippopotamus, the expensive Hippopotamus, 
the valiant Hippopotamus, the sleepy Hippo- 
potamus, when, in a moment, as it were in the 
space of a flash of lightning, he found he had 
written down, without knowing why or where- 
fore, and without being at all able to account 
for it, those enduring words, the “Good” 
Hippopotamus. 

Having got the phrase down, in black and 
white, for speedy publication, the next step 
was to explain it to an unimaginative public. 
This process, Mr. Cannana can describe. 
He relates, that when he came to consider the 
vast quantities of milk of which the Hippopo- 
tamus partook, his amazing consumption of 
meal, his unctuous appetite for dates, his 
jog-trot manner of going, his majestic power 
of sleep, he felt that all these qualities pointed 
him out emphatically, as the “Good ” Hippo- 
potamus. He never howled, like the Hyena ; 
he never roared, like the Lion; he never 
screeched, like the Parrot ; he never damaged 
the tops of high trees, like the Giraffe ; he 
never put a trunk in people’s way, like the 
Elephant ; he never hugged anybody, like the 
Bear; he never projected a forked tongue, 
like the Serpent. He was an easy, basking, 
jolly, slow, inoffensive, eating and drinking 
Hippopotamus. Therefore he was, supremely, 
the “ Good ” Hippopotamus. 

When Mr. Cannana observed the subject 


| from a closer point of view, he began to find 
‘that H. R. H. was not only the “ Good,” but 


He 


a Benefactor to the whole human race. 


| toiled not, neither did he spin, truly—but he 


bathed in cool water when the weather was 
hot, he slept when he came out of the bath ; 
and he bathed and slept, serenely, for the 
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public gratification. People, of all ages and 
conditions, rushed to see him bathe, and 
sleep, and feed; and H. R. H. had no ob- 
jection. As H. R. H. lay luxuriously winking 
at the striving public, one warm summer 
day, Mr. Cannana distinctly perceived that 
the whole of H. R. H.’s time and energy was 
devoted to the service of that public. Mr. 
Cannana’s eye, wandering round the hall, 
and observing, there assembled, a number of 
persons labouring under the terrible disorder 
of having nothing particular to do, and too 
much time to do it in, moistened, as he reflected 
that the whole of H. R. H.’s life, in giving 
them some temporary excitement, was an act 
of charity; was “devoted” (Mr. Cannana 
has since printed these words) “to the pro- 
tection and affectionate care of the sick and 
the afflicted.” He perceived, upon the instant, 
that H.R. H. was a Hippopotamus of “unsur- 
passed worth,” and he drew up an advertise- 
ment so describing him. 

Mr. Cannana, having brought his project 
thus far on its road to posterity, without 

stumbling over any obstacle in the way, now 
“ considered it expedient to impart the great 
design to some other person or persons 
who would go hand in hand with him. He 
concluded (having some knowledge of the 
world) that those who had lifted them- 


selves into any degree of notoriety by means 
of H. R. H., would be the most likely (but only 
as best knowing him) to possess a knowledge 


of his unsurpassed worth. It is an instance 
of Mr. Cannana’s sagacity, that he communi- 
vated with the Milkman who supplies the 
Zoological Gardens. 

The Milkman immediately put down ‘his 
name for ten pounds, his witfe’s for five pounds, 
and each of their twin children for two pounds | 
ten. 


to Mr. CaNNana, and a copy of which is now 
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He added, in a spirited letter, addressed | } 





before us, “ You may rely on my assistance in | 
any way, or in every way, that may be useful 
to your patriotic project, of erecting a Monu- 
ment to the ‘Good’ Hippopotamus. We| 
have not Monuments enough. We want es 
H.R. H.’s consumption of milk has far ex-| 
ceeded, from the first moment of his un- | 
wearied devotion of himself to the hi appiness | 
of Mankind, any animal’s with which I am 
acquainted; and that nature must be bas 
indeed, that would not vibrate to your} 
appeal.” és Embok lened by this sympathy, | 
Mr. next addressed himself to 
the a who replied, “This is as it 
should be,” and enclosed a subscription of 
seven pounds ten—with a request that it 
might be stated in the published list that the 
number of his house was ONE HUNDRED AND 
SEVENTY-FouR B, at the right-hand corner of 
High Street and Blue Lion Street, and that 
it had no connexion with any similar estab-| 
lishments in the same neighbourhood, which | 
were all impositions. 

Mr. Cannana now proceeded to form a 
Committee. The Milkman and the Mealman | 


| 


| to 


{their expenditure, which 


{Conducted by 


both consented to serve. Also the two Police- 
men usually on duty (under Mr. Cannana’s 
auspices), in H. R. H’s den; the principal 
Money-take rat the gardens ; the Monkey who, 
early in the season, was appointed (by Mr. 
CANNANA) to a post on H. R. H’s grounds ; 
and all the artificers employed (under Mr. 
Cannana’s directions), in constructing the 
existing accommodation for H. R. H’s entire 
dedication of his life and means to the consola- 
tion of the afflicted. Still, Mr. Cannana deemed 
it necessary to his project to unite in one 


solid phalanx all the leading professional 
| keepers of Show Animals in and near London ; 


and this extensive enterprise he immediately 
pursued, by circular-letter signed Hamer 
Sarit Cannana, setting forth the absolute 
and indispensable nec cessity of “raising a 
permanent monument in honour of the Good 
Hippopotamus, which, while it’ becomes a 
record of gratitude for his self-sacrifices in the 
cause of charity, shall serve as a guide and 
example to all who wish to become the bene- 
factors of mankind.” 

The response to this letter, was of the most 
gratifying nature. Mr. Wompwetv’s keepers 
joined the committee ; all the keepers at the 
Surrey Zoological, enrolled themselves with- 
out loss of time ; the exhibitor of the dancing 
dogs, came forward with alacrity ; the pro- 
prietor of “Punch’s Opera, containing the 
only singing dogs in Europe,” became a 
Committee-man ; and the hoarse gentleman 
who trains the birds to draw carriages, and 
the white mice to climb the tight rope and go 
up ladders, gave in his adhesion, in a manner 
that did equal honour to his head and heart. 
The Italian boys were once thought of, but 


ithese Mr. Cannana rejected as low; for all 


Mr. Cannana’s proceedings are characterised 
vy a delicate gentility. 

The Committee, having been thus consti- 
tuted, and being reinforced by the purveyors 
to the different animals (who are observed 
be very strong in the cause) held a 
meeting of their body, at which Mr. Can- 
NANA explained his general views. Mr. 
Cannan said, that he had proposed to the 
various keepers of Show Animals then pre- 
sent, to form themselves into that union for 
| the erection of a Monument to the “Good” 


e| Hippopotamus, because, laying aside indivi- 


| dual je: lousies, it appe: ared to him that the 
cause a“ that animal of “unsurpassed worth,” 

was, in fact, the common cause of all Show 
pr ae My There was one point of view (Mr. 
CANNANA said) in which the design vv had 


}met to advance, appeared to him to be ex- 


ceedingly important. Some Show Animals had 
not done well of late. Pathetic appeals had 
been made to the Public on their behalf; but 
the Public had appeared a little to mistrust the 
Animals—why, he = not imagine—and 
their funds did not that proportion to 
vas to be de sired. 
Now, here were they, the Representatives of 
those Show Animals, about, one and all, to 


bear 
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address the Public on the subject of the 
“Good” Hippopotamus. 
solid ground they ought to take; if they 
united in telling the Public without any 
misgiving that he was a creature “of un- 
surpassed worth,” that “his whole life was 
devoted to the ’protection and affectionate 
care of the sick and the afflicted ;” that his 
self-sacrifices demanded the publie admiration 
and gratitude ;” and that he was “a guide 
and example to all who wished to become the 
benefactors cf Mankind :’—if they did this, 
what he Mr. Cannana said, was, that the 
Public would judge of their representations 
of their Show Animals generally, by the self- 
evident nature of these statements; and their 
Show Animals, whatever they had been in 
the past, could not fail to be hs indsomely 
supported by the Public; in future, and to 
win their utmost confidence. 

This position was universally applauded, 
but it was reduced to still plainer terms, by 
the straight-forward gentleman with the 
hoarse voice who trains the bird and mice. 

“Tn short,” said that gentleman, addressing 
Mr. Cannana, “if we puts out this here 
*Tizement, the Public will know in a minute 
that there isn’t a morsel of Humbug about 
us?” 

Mr, Cannana replied, with earnestness, 
“Exactly so! My honourable friend has 
stated precisely what I mean!” 

This distinct statement of the case was much 
applauded, and gave the greatest satisfaction 
to the assembled company. 

It was then suggested by the Secretary, 
to Mr. TyLeEr’s tiger, 
circulars, embodying these statements (with a 
promise that the collector should shortly call 
for a subscription) ought to be immediately 
signed by Mr. Hamer Sart Cannana, ad- 
dressed, and posted. This work, Mr.Cannana 
undertook to superintend, and we understand 
that some ten thousand of these letters have 
since been delivered. The gentleman in wait- 
ing on Mr. WomBWELL’s Sloth (who is of an 
ardent temperament) was of opinion that the 
company should instantly vote subscriptions 
towards the Monument from 
their respective establishments: considering 
the fact, that the funds did not belong 
to them, of secondary importance to the 
erection of a Monument to the “Good” Hip- 
popotamus, But, it was resolved to defer 
this point until the public feeling on the 
undertaking should have had an opportunity 
of expressing itself. 

This, as far as it has yet reached, is the 
history of the monument to the “Good” Hip- 
popotamus. The collector has called, we 


the 


! 
understand, at a great many houses, but has 


not yet succeeded in getting into several, in 


consequence of the entrance being previously | 


occupied by the collector of the Queen’s Taxes, 
going his rounds for the annuity to the young 
Duke of Cambr idge. Whom Heaven pre- 


serve ! 





If they took the! 





funds of 
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THE [RISH USE OF THE GLOBE, 
IN ONE LESSON, 


Once on a sultry summer’s day a traveller 
halted for rest in a thick wood, beside a 
mountain stream. Delighting in the grateful 
shade and lulled by the cool ripple of the 
water at his feet, he then considered himself 
happy among mortals, “ Vain world,” he 
said, “have I at last escaped you ? Men, busy 
gnats, who would be eagles in your flight, 
have I your hum no longer in my ears? The 
gossip of the rivulet, the whisper of the wood, 
replace the cries of passion and the heart- 
grating jest. Here is water ; were there bread- 
fruit on a single tree, here I would lie down 
and live ; here I would live in peace, and toil 
no more.” 

A troubled sigh, more human than the sigh 
of wind among the foliage, disturbed the tra- 
veller. “Be thankful to your guardian angel,” 
articulated the same voice, “be thankful to 
your God, young stranger, ‘that in this forest 
you have not escaped the sound of a man 
speaking.” The traveller yawned restlessly, 
and felt within himself by no means thankful. 

The person who had interrupted his en- 
joyment was a hermit of the mountain, not 
yet old. He said, “ Will you come with me?” 

“Why, really”— answered the traveller. 

“T have a sight to show that you will long 
remember.” 

“A sight!” said the ‘young man; “but 
I assure you I have seen so many exhibitions 
and things of that sort—Venice, the Cos- 


jmorama, the Industrious Fleas, the Pope, the 
that several thousand | 


Eruption of Vesuvius, Tom Thumb, Simplon, 
Jenny Lind, that really”’— 

“What I will show you is a thing that you 
have not yet seen.” 

“O yes, some relic—some skull, or a saint’s 
finger-nail ; I assure you, my dear fellow, I 
have seen tons of relics.” 

“Still I will show you something that you 
have not seen in all your travelling.” 

“ What is it then ?” 

“The World.” 

“The—what?” ejaculated the 
with a slow elevation of his eyebrows. 
world? Well, now, that is particularly cool. 
No, no; it won’t do: you can’t show me any 
up or down, in or out, corner or square acre 
of the world I have not already seen. From 
the Cider Cellars in London to High Mass in 
Saint Peter’s at Rome I am equally at home. 
All over Europe I am as familiar with Welch 
rabbits as with Lachryme Christi. No, no. 
I know the world quite well enough already.” 

“You do not ; come along with me.” 

“T’ll tell you what,” said the traveller, 
holding out his open hi: and; “I'll lay youa 
new hat that you can show me nothing new. 
Is it a bargain? Done then. So come along.” 

As they went up the mountain side the 


traveller, 


“The 


| young man chattered idly. 


“Why do you talk thus frivolously with 
me?” asked the hermit. “ When you were 














; 
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speaking only to yourself, your words were 
earnest, though they were not true; why do 
you speak differently to a fellow-creature ?” 

“Fellow creature! ha! ha! What a way 
to talk to a gentleman !” exclaimed the tra- 
veller. “I see how it is, I’m in for a sermon.” 
He stopped suddenly. “So, out with it at 
once—sudden death is my motto. I hate 
lingering agony. Where’s your text ?” 

The hermit was silent. They continued 
to climb the steep. 

“You talk of teaching me to know the 
world!” continued the traveller. “Why 
you don’t know even the rudiments of educa- 
tion in it. We don’t have our hearts given 
us to keep them in our pockets, and bring 
out on all occasions ; they are packed up out 
of sight in a bony case, not to be come at 
easily. You, for example, look as dry and 
harmless as a dead leaf; and I might take 
you and talk to you as part and parcel of the 
woodland scenery, a log of it, I may say—a 
piece of lignum vite; or perhaps a male 
nymph ; if [ stopped here as I wished to do, I 
might talk my heart out to you, and we might 
be» very sober upon brookwater: by the by, 
do you drink that, and does it give you 
goitre ?” 

The hermit paused before an overhanging 
rock. A rude porch overgrown with passion- 
flowers sheltered the entrance to a cave, and 
under this there was a stone bench placed. 
The traveller sat down. 

“Now, hospitable friend,” he said, “can you 
refresh a pilgrim with some hermit’s fare ? 
Produce your pumpkins.” 

“ Presently. But this is not my home. 
First let us ”— 

“Oh! by all means; first let us see the 
curiosities. This, I suppose, is your museum.” 

The hermit with a grave look passed into 
the cave, and his companion followed. Within 
the cave there was a dim light and an earthy 
smell ; across one part of it there hung a 
curtain beside which the hermit stood. 
“What you are now about to see” he 
said. 

The young man interrupted him. “This 
really is too bad. I suppose you ’ve got there 
thirty miles of Nile or Mississippi, rolled up 
in a few yards of paint and canvas. I might 
as well Soe stepped in out of Piccadilly. 
Spare the lecture. Draw the curtain. Well, 
what’s here? A globe? Pooh, man, I 
learned the globes at school. Odd, though, 
certainly.” And the young man approached 
the spectacle quite silently. 
globe, revolving slowly, without visible sup- 
port, suspended i in the air, and all around it 
the air glittered with a strange, inexplicable 
mist. The mist spread rapidly throughout 
the cave, enveloping the hermit 
traveller ; but through it the revolving globe 
appeared to shine with new distinctness. 
The traveller had some fear to conceal, for it 


land was land, the rocks were rocks, the seas 


| balance, there was a splash, 


It was a simple | “ 


and the | 





| veller once more interrupted. 
appeared to him that on that little orb the! 
| Wore a white waistcoat, did you not? 





[Conducted by 


were seas, although incomprehensibly minute. 
The glitter of the little seas attracted him, 
but as he gazed on any spot it grew. His 
eye was fixed with terror. Waves grew 
under it. He knew no more about the 
cavern, or the hermit, or the wondrous mist ; 
there were but two things present to his 
mind, himself and the great panting ocean 
underneath a hot bright sun. A boat with 
spread sails floated by so close before him, 
that he drew back suddenly as if to stand out 
of its path. Sailors were in it, one was jesting 
with his wife ; their child, a blue-eyed flaxen- 
headed little man of five years old, was play- 
ing at the stern, and dabbled with his rosy 
fingers in the water. Suddenly he lost his 
a cry—another 
cry, the mother’s—and the father leapt into 
the sea to save him. Our traveller strains 
forward with a beating heart, they struggle 
vainly ; he will leap in to the rescue, but an 
unknown power binds him, as a nightmare, 
and he stands motionless, and can only turn his 
eyes away. When next he looks, there is no 
ocean, but the little globe revolving in its 
mist. 

“How it glistens—glares at us. 
much : drop ‘the curtain, hermit ! ” 

The hermit draws the ‘curtain, and they are 
together in the cave again, “I have been eating 
wild grapes in the w yood, and made myself a 
vision,” said the traveller, “or were you 
playing tricks with ether vapour? Pooh, 
friend! Ihave breathed chloroform a dozen 
times; I am not to be cheated with mere 
druggery.” 

“Shall I explain ?” asked the hermit. 

“ Certainly—confess.” 

“When I was a young man,” said the 
hermit, “indolent and careless, I soon thought 
that I had seen the world. All its excite- 
ments were run through, and I felt wearied ; 
I was what the French pronounce Jlasé, just 
as you are now.” 

“ Just as I am. 
comparison.” 

“ And so I said to myself, ‘I will abjure the 
world. For all purposes of amusement, it is 
a failure.” 

“For all purposes of amusement it is a 
failure !” echoed the traveller. 

“T had read all the novels” (the traveller 
groaned), “seen all the exhibitions, knew what 
were the stock-themes in the newspapers, and 
I thirsted after something new. : 

“ And thirsting vainly,” said the traveller, 
you shrivelled up into the dry thing I now 
behold.” 

“Pardon me,” said the hermit, “I did not 
thirst vainly. I betook myself to antiquities, 
there found the novelty I required i in studying 

black letter. I bought books of magic, and 
became ” 

“Upon my word, I honour you,” the tra- 
“You fell back 
upon the forgotten wisdom of our ——— 

ou 


It is too 


? 


Yes, very good. <A strong 
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eround yourself in the Disraeli-Smyth-| children, a mud hut with a hole for a door 


Manners mill, and came out a Young 
Englander.” 

“No; I grewa beard. I learned the secret 
of the Egyptian sorcerer !” 

“What! the blot of ink, the little boy, the 
sweeper, the cup of coffee, the sultan in his 
edmp, and the anything and anybody you ask 
to see that is going on or existing in any part 
of the world, presented to your wondering 
eyes in the black magic of a blot of ink ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

“For a full account of which see ”—con- 
tinued the lively visitor—* neither the cabala, 
nor any other mysterious volume of antiquity, 
but Lane’s ‘ Modern Egyptians,’ ” 

“But mine is rot a shining blot of ink. 
is as you have seen, a globe.” 

“Ah, we live in an age of improvements. 
Magic is done much better now than it was 
in the times of the Magi. I’d back Dobler 
against Trismegistus any day.” 

“ Mine, ” continued the hermit, “is simply 
a mimic world. Whatever part you gaze 
upon will grow under your eyes, and you 
will see whatever may be taking place in 
that spot at that moment. The condition of 
possession was, that I must abide by my 
seclusion from the world; the spell would 
bind me to it.” 

“ All the better. Well? ”— 

“Well, I came hither, put my globe where 
you have seen it, fixed my hermitage close by. 
Alas! alas!” 
“O bother ! 


It 


Why alas?” 
“T find I was mistaken, traveller. 
the globe and find I did not know the world, 


I study 


as I pretended. I see a thousand things in it 
that tempt me to rush out of my seclusion, and 
to join my labour to the labour of my fellows; 
and when I try to fly, the spell retains me. 
I see that there is need of earnest speak- 
ing, hearty action, stirring love; speech, 
action, and love I have renounced ; to me 
the world is made a hermit’s toy, and I am 
miserable.” 

“ A worse reason for misery I never heard,” 
the traveller said, laughing. “As for your 
globe it’s just a newspaper, a sort of illus- 
trated journal. Well, now I understand the 
thing, we “ll dip into it again, and this time 
take it easily. Let me sharpen the point of 
my cane. There, friend, there’s an exhibiting 
rod. Point where you please, and let us both 
look at the same thing. You shall show me 
some of the things that grieve you. Heigho!” 
The traveller here yawned prodigiously ; the 
hermit again drew aside the curtain. Pre- 
sently he touched a point upon the globe, and 
not precisely finding what he meant to show, 
moved the cane slowly. As the pictures 
grew and faded, the traveller, with some im- 
patience beat his foot upon the ground. 

“Pooh,” said he, “bog and waste. I have 
seen better dissolving views at the Polytechnic. 
Yes, now you stop, I see what you are at. 
Paddies and pigs, more than half naked 





and a hole for a window, and one room inside 
for the pig-sty, parlour, bedrooms, drawing- 
room, and kitchen. My dear fellow, that is 
Ireland, one of the most hackneyed and tire- 
some of all subjects. As an M.P., I have 
read blue-books for a new excitement ; read 
Lord Devon’s Commission, heard everlasting 
speeches, spoken myself, know facts and 
figures. Oh, it’s too bad; indeed it is! I 
know, out of speeches in parliament, precisely 
what that hut contains. A kettle (that’s -to 


| boil potatoes in), just a few plates, a heap of 


straw and a bench.” 

“You know that ?” said the hermit. 

“To be sure I do. Here are statistics for 
you, from Sir Robert Peel’s speech on the 
Irish famine. In these mud cabins, or mud 
sheds, without a second room ;—places unfit for 
human habitation, and which rather compro- 
mised the character of pigs, who happened to 
be joint tenants—there lived forty-seven per 
cent. of the inhabitants of Donegal, ditto of 
Leitrim and Roscommon; fifty per cent. of 
Sligo men, and fifty-two of Galway ; fifty-five 
per cent. of Limerick folks, and fifty-six per 
cent. of Cork and Clare ; sixty-two per cent. 
of the inhabitants of Mayo, and sixty-six per 
cent. of the inhabitants of Kerry.” 

“You know that ?” said the hermit. 

“To be sure I do. And glad enough the 
people are to have even these mud huts, and 
chance enough there is of an eviction even 
from them. Fifty thousand families were 
turned out of such homes in 1849, unable to 
pay rent.” 

“The little rent that it must be !” 

“The little rent! You undertake to tell 
me of the world. Why, my good man, the 
people bid against each other recklessly to 
get a holding. If they get a bit of ground 
and plant potatoes, they can eat them. If they 
have no land, they can have no potatoes, and 
they cannot eat. Men are known to have bid 
six times more for a small bit of land than 
the amount that could be got from it by the 
most skilful management. See Mill’s Poli- 
tical Economy. O pooh, why I am teaching 
you the world.” 

“They cannot pay this rent ?” 

“Pay it! They pay all their surplus, and 
they owe the rest, and are of course always 
liable to eviction. If a windfall comes, it pays 
arrears of rent. Nothing can better them, so 
they are reckless, and we laugh at them for 
their improvidence.” 

“ Why do they bid so recklessly ?” 

“Six hungry mouths are offering against 
each other famine prices for a plateful of 
potatoes.” 

“But are they not hot-blooded reckless 
Celts, do you not think ?” 

“ Ah, you mean satire, but I'll answer 
plainly. Facts, history, are all clear against the 
theory of an inherent perverseness in the Irish 
race. The Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1850, 
refers you, my dear fellow, to witnesses from 
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all our colonies, examined before the ¢ Celent- levees, and will in some degree check this 


sation Committee. Mr. Pemberton and Mr. 
Brydone attest the success of Irishmen in 
Canada. Mr. Perley speaks for them in New 
Brunswick. In Nova Scotia they 
for by Mr. Uniacke ; by Mr. Mintern in the 
United States ; in Australia and Van Dieman’s 
Land by Colonel Mitchell, Colonel M‘Arthur, 
Mr. Verner, Mr. Cunningham, Mr. Besnard, 
Mr. Justice Therry, and the Rev. C. D. Lang. 
Count Strzelecki answers for them in the 
United States, Canada, and Australia ;—they 
get to prosper and to grumble quite as readily 
as Anglo-Saxons.” 

“You know that?” the hermit said. 

“What do you mean by asking -whether I 
know that? I know it and say it. The fervid 
character of the Irish makes them as apt for 
hope as for despair ; in their mud cabins they 
have never received Hope for guest; sie 
never said a grace to the potatoes. The Irish 
character has not a small resemblance to the 
temperament of the ancient Greeks ; and when 
her years of misery are over, Ireland may run 
a race of honour with the sister isle. Speeches 
and books cannot be read for nothing,” 
the traveller, 
smiled. 

“Pardon me,” said the hermit, “T respect 
your earnestness. I only wonder that you, 
feeling thus and knowing so much, 
interest in home afiairs.”’ 

“ Familiarity, oh most innocent hermit, 
has bred—He icho !” The traveller here 
yawned. “To think that I have come into 
the woods to talk about ‘the Irish 


culty.’ Well, go on, Mr. Showman, I'll be 


lecturer, and let you see that I don’t need | 


your lessons. Pray forgive these yawns. 
there we have dissolving views again. 
now it grows. I see, I understand. 
working on a patch of waste land on the out- 
skirt of a farm. 
waste land for his own for three years, Mr. 
Hermit, during which time he may e: at what 
he can grow upon it. 
years he will have turned it into tolerable 
land, and then it goes into the farm, and 
Thady starts fresh with another bit of moor. 
Delicious fruit of labour to the farmer, but I 
would as soon be Sisyphus as Thady—Silence, 
hermit, I will discharge now for your benefit 
a vast amount of knowledge :— 
“Treland’s a fine country, ‘first flower 
the earth, and so on, has fine harbours, 
noble rivers, and a fertile land. Of this rich 
land nearly one-third is bog, moor, waste, 
totally uncultivated. The cultivated land has 
not increased in quantity, but dwindled. The 
land was held by few men, 
laws of land, encumbered, and almost unable 
to sell ; hundreds of thousands of acres have 
gone out of cultivation. In one barony in 


Yes, 
Ah, 


the county of Cork, Sir Robert Peel told | 
us in 1849, extending over eighty thousand | 


acres, all the lands were thrown waste. A 


are vouched | 


for pasture. 
i 





said | 
perceiving that the hermit| 


take no| 


Difti- | 


} children 
Thady is | 
He is allowed that patch of 


At the end of three| 


of | 


| have 


bound by the | 





evil. But of the waste land, while the Irish 
bid their famine prices for potatoes, there are 
a million and a half of acres reclaimable for 
spade or plough—(here, Hermit, I quote the 
report of Mr. Griffith to Lord Devon’s Com- 
mission) ; two and a half millions reclaimable 
Two and a half{millions Mir, 
Griffith calls hopelessly waste, but there is no 
soil hopeless toa small proprietor. Here, Her- 
mit, I quote John Stuart Mill. Were these 
wastes bought by Government and sold again, 
or sold at once by their sossessors, in small 
freehold properties, to the jor Irish tenants, 
each would spend such energy upon his own 
domain as would soon turn the mass of waste 
into a little home Australia. Not only would 
thousands be fed and raised into comfort upon 
what is now mere useless ground, but a new 
thing would be seen,—a multitude of happy 
peasants in the sister island. I have been in 
Zurich, and have seen how men who owna 
bit of ground, love it and nourish it, plant 
every corner, water solicitously every single 
cabbage, rise with the sun, and even spend 
their holidays upon the cherished soil. When 
people come to love the land after that fashion, 
the land loves them, and makes them hand- 
some presents.” 

“ But,” said the hermit, “has not this a 
tendency to root men to ‘one spot—to stick 
them as firmly into a small patch of the earth 
as the vegetables they grow? does it not 
smother energy and check enterprise ?” 

“ Every tree must have a root,” replied the 
“fast” young traveller, “or it spreads no 
branches ; so with man. Give him a siatus, 
and he educates his family to respect that 
standing and to support it. He sends his 
out into the world to find similar 
standing places for themselves; he trains 
them to expect this, and not to live to snatch 
away some of his hard-earned acres, or to 
become his neighbouring rival. His branches 
are spread till they extend to other parts of 
the earth; where they, in turn, take root, and 
thus become centres of the same sound and 
beneficial expansion of population.” 

“Look here,’ said the hermit, 
the clol re, 

“ Flanders, the Campine, ” said the traveller. 
"Youd know all about it. There we have a 
waste of sandhills. Look to the right and 
you perceive some spaces where the sandhills 
been levelled and surrounded by a 
trench ; broom is sown there ; a few potatoes 
straggle up, and here and there some clover. 
Keep your eyes about you, Hermit, and you 
will see some patches where the broom is cut ; 
they cut it after three years’ growth, and sell 
it then for faggots—by that time fallen broom 
leaves have enriched the sand a little, and the 
roots have given it consistency. Then, Hermit, 
the industrious proprietor will plough it MPs 
or turn it with the spade, and buckwheat, or 
even rye, will grow without manure. fod 


moving 


recent act facilitates the sale of encumbered | after this is reaped the ground will pay the 
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price of some manuring ; clover and potatoes 
flourish, and keep cows, and the cows yield 
more manure ; regular cropping goes on from 
that time, and all the fertile plain which you 
see there to the left of you, 


citude of small proprietors. Them it remu- 
nerated, because they gave their own care and 
toil, their own leisure. It would have an- 
swered the purpose of no estate owner to pay 
men wages for the reclaiming of this land ; 
but when it was acquired in patches by hard- 
handed men, then by such labour it was 
practicable, as Arthur Young has it, “to turn 
sand into gold.” These men all thrive. 
live, it is quite true, with close economy ; but 
that is not because (unless in extraordinary 
years of famine) they are pinched by want, 
but because they have a motive for acquiring 
money ; they have a hope of raising them- 
selves higher in the scale of wealth, by adding 
other little acres to their patrimony. It is 
this labour, with keen interest in the work, 


and with a fair hope of such return as human | 
nature prompts us all to look for, that makes | 
men contented and industrious ; this sense of 


property, that it is possible by hard work to 
acquire, that makes the peasant peaceable 
and gives him a conservative interest in the 
maintenance of law and order. 
a labouring Irishman, in Ireland, can, by no 
lxzbour, human or super-human, living in Ire- 
land, raise himself 
his energy of character has been perverted, 
when at home, into an energy of reckless- 
ness.” 

“But,” said the hermit, “how 


can you 


convert these wretched men into proprietors | 
cannot buy land ;} 


upon waste land? They 
would you have it given to them ?” 

“No,” said the traveller, “not given cer- 
tainly. It is not one thing only that Ireland 
wants ; it is not one provision that will remedy 
all her complaints. She wants a 
treatment, which has been most 
commenced, The Encumbered Estates Courts 
are now taking out of the hands of practically 
insolvent landlords numerous estates which, 
being sold for the benefit of creditors, come 
into the hands of men able to work them 
properly. This checks one symptom of disease ; 
for hitherto, instead of wastes becoming cul- 
tivated, we he ave had cultivated 1: and becoming 
waste. Lands properly attended to, give 
work and wages. Now, if the wastes were, we 
will say, purchased by Government, their 
market: able value being small, they would be 
saleable in parcels of a few acres in extent, 
at prices which a labourer might compass by 
a few years’ industry. Facilities could easily 
be given; but the ‘great thing would be an 
inducement to labour and to s ave, a possibility 
of rising in society above the lowest step. 
The ground acquired would engage much of 
the leisure of contented men ; and for the rest, 
i point of character, despite the common 


error of prejudice, in equal circumstances of 


O Hermit, has | 
been made thus out of sandhills, by the soli-| 


ject. 





jis no single panacea for a social evil. 
They | 
| good prescription, which may advantageously 
| be worked into the treatment of a case which 


just let 


| day. 
this toy of yours has made you miserable.” 


[t is because | 


in the social scale, that all | 
‘labouring upon it, are but a hermit’s toy ? 


| alike. 
| two 

course of | 
properly | 





judice ; 





encouragement, I would back any Irishman 
against a F leming,’ 

“« Ave these your pri 
the hermit. 

“No: what I think about the Irish cha- 
racter, I think in common with all men who 


vate notions ?” asked 


have paid unprejudiced attention to the sub- 
say of waste lands is political 
grinding of which I always 
and deservedly esteemed in 


What I 
economy, for the 
use a Mill much 
England. e 
And so you get your Irish panacea ?” 

. So I get no panacea, Mr. Hermit—there 
Bodies 
politic are complex things; but so I get a 


is not incurable. 
down your curtain, friend. I told 
you there was nothing to be taught me of 
the world. As for your globe, as I before 

said, it is just an Illustrated Newspaper. 
I’m sick of news. As for your magic, pooh ! 
What magic of the past would not be clumsy, 
if put next door to the common-places of to- 
Well, it’s no fault of yours. And so 


certainly Now you may 


“Yes, Traveller, this vivid picture of the 
world has made me fret against the spell 
which keeps me bound to know and never 
use my knowledge. What reality of heaven 

‘an there be for me, to whom this earth, and 
all the men and women loving, suffering, and 


Yet you profess to know the world, and 
fly it!” 

“'Certainly, my friend. For you must 
understand that habit, chance of education, 
temper, and a thousand accidents of life, all 
fly to a man’s eyes, and there is no such thing 
as the possibility of five men seeing every thing 

One sees a ball, and says it’s round ; 
says it’s square; three considers it a 
pyramid ; four says it’s like a mavrlinspike ; 
and five says there is noting to be seen at 
all, They are not perverse. There are not 
many perverse people now-a-days, but we do 
see things so very differently, that I consider 
eyes to be of no use in the world at all.” 

“ But other senses ” 

“ Well, it’s extremely hard for a man to 
feel a thing and own that it feels round, when 
he sees positively that it’s square. He goes 
by rule of square, and then we call it pre- 
a pardonable matter after all.” 

“ But prejudices yield ?” 

“ Not very often in adults, they yield in the 
next generation. Slow work, Hermit.” 

“Slow, but sure. You who were impatient 
to leap into the water for a phantom child, 
refuse to fight the tide of difficulty, even to 
help a ni ition in distress.” 

“There are plenty of men at work, my 
friend, trying their strength against the 
waves. Now let me try my appetite. Tis 

asier to see the world than find one’s dinner 
in it.” 
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So the stranger ate a dinner in the hermit’s 
cell, and, the same evening, resumed his tra- 
vels. Had he grown weary of the woods ?— 
We met him, ten days afterwards, in London. 


ADVENT URES OF A TR ANSLATION. 


Most English people acquainted with mo- 
dern German literature have h 
Brentano, (Frau von Arnim,) a name fami- 
liarly known in Germany, through her publi- 
cation of “Goéthe’s Correspondence with a 
Child.” In 1835, in Berlin, this singular pro- 
duction of a most enthuastic imagination 
issued from the press. The idolised Poet h: ud 
been pleased to say, that every line of Bettina’s 
letters contained materials for a poem ; he 
had read them daily ; and, as every thing that 
threw light, or promised to throw light, on 
aught appertaining or relating to Goéthe was 
zealously sought for and cherished by his 
countrymen, this work was eagerly caught at, 
and universally read throughout Germany. 

It is not our intention to comment on the 
publication. Many of our readers may have 

“read it in the original ; but it may be inter- 
esting to them to know how it fared with 
Bettina’s earnest desire of appearing before 


the British public, as she had the three 
volumes translated in 1838, printed off seven 
thousand copies forthwith in Berlin, at a cost 
of seven hundred pounds, and dispatched 
them to England, buoyed with the hope of 


a cordial welcome on British ground. The 
adventures of the work may not also be 
devoid of general interest, as in them we have 
another proof of how hard our international 
restrictions tell upon individuals. To get the 
work translated at all, Bettina had battled 
with difficulties against which only a will 
strong as her own, and her peculiarly san- 
guine temperament, could have held out ; 
but no English person could she find willing 
to undertake the third volume of her “ Diary.” 
Still bent, however, on carrying out her 
object, she continued the translation herself, 
with no further knowledge of our language 
than what she had acquired by comparing 
her German manuscript with the achieve- 
ments of her translators, with which she 
appears to have been anything but satisfied. 
To give any idea of the difficulties of such an 
undertaking, we must be allowed, presently, 
to quote what the authoress herself says in 
her preface, or Preamble, as she terms it, and 
let a few extracts from the “ Diary ” bear wit- 
ness to her numerous perplexities. 

After much trouble, and great expense, the 
work was dispatched to England. The British 
authorities honoured its arrival by demanding 
a high import duty on the seven thousand 
copies, bearing no certificate of being printed 
in Prussia. After lengthy correspondence to 
and fro, they were sent back with fifty pounds 
cost of freight and warehousing. The Prussian 
custom-house, in its turn, demanded a high 
import duty, which is nowise to be shirked. 


sard of Bettina | 


(Conducted by 


I The catastrophe of these tertible adventures 
was, that when the packages are opened, their 
contents are found to be utterly spoilt ; which 
could hardly be otherwise, as the cases were 
not calculated for twelve years’ sojourn in the 
damp of our London docks. Worst of all, 
while mildew and custom-house authorities 
were doing their worst upon poor Bettina’s 
literary venture, her book was pirated in 
America, and very coolly turned into cash for 
the enrichment of the pirates. 

Bettina begins her third volume with an 
apostrophe to “ The English Bards.” “ Gentle- 
men!” She writes, “The noble cup of your 
mellifluous tongue, so often brimmed with im- 
mortality, here filled with odd, but pure and 
fiery draught, do not refuse to taste, if you 
relish its spirit to be homefelt, though not 
homeborn.” And in her “ preamble’ she says, 
“T was not acquainted with the English 
tongue, therefore relied on the consciousness 
of my translators. The recapitulating 
their version I tried to follow, with compar- 
ing it to the German text. Often my ear was 
hurt by words lack of musical rhythm, that 
in the German text, by their harmonious 
sounds, and even by the union of their single 
parts, awake poetic sensation; I must yie 1d to 
have them supplied by such as want all lofty 
strain. To all my objections, my relentless 
translator opposed the impossibility of trans- 
lating it, the rigour against any arbitrariness 
in that language, and, besides, its penury, that 
allows no great choice, it consisting but in 
thirty thousand words. I thought, if I only 
did know them, to be sure I w ould find the 
right.” 

Whether Bettina always found the right 
words, or whether they were such as are cal- 
culated to awaken “ poetic sensation ”’—what 
in short the exactions of the Custom House 
have lost to the British public—a few speci- 
mens of Miss Von Arnim’s English will show. 

Speaking of her qui alifications as a trans- 
lator, and ‘of the difficulties of the t task, she 
writes :— 

“Unconsciously, I pursued my task, confid- 
ing in my genius, that would preserve me 
from doing any harm by unfit, or even unusual 
expressions, and persisted often in my wrong 
way, when my advisers would have subverted 
my ‘construction, as they were absurdities. 
Often my version, larded with uncommon 
expressions, gave way to misunderstanding ; 
then I could not ally the correction with my 
meaning, and would not be disputed out of 
my wits, impassioned as I was for my traced- 
out-tur n, for which I had rummaged dictionary 
and poetry, and never would yield till the last 
sheet, which to-day will come in the press ; 
and I am like one to whom, after a long 
prison, spring is bestowed in the free air. 
Forsooth, I saw in the last year no roses,—no 
tree blowing. My intelligence lay narrowly 
grated up in the dictionary of good Johnson, 
and the grammars that I took to my couch, 
and fell asleep on them ; and had also a very 


of 
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hard bed to no boot ; for I had unfortunately | wild herbs in thy bosom, and laid my hand 
in no language a grammatical learning. . . . .| wpon it to fix them there. Thou knowest no 
Those who would advise me frightened me| more of my hand withheld mid thy breast, 
out of my wits. I struggled for my version | and that thou calledst me the wild hop which 
as does an animal for its young,—it suffers | would root there to wind its tendrils growing 
them not to be touched by an indiscreet hand, | up around thee, that nothing might be seen of 
but licks them clean again. So it was with|thee but only the wild hop. Lo! in this 
me. Instinctively, and with great labour, I|double-wall of rock and mountain-depths 
tried to overcome all the corrections by a| abides of echo the joyful call. Lo! my breast 
deeper inducement, while people laughed at|is such an artfully framed double wall, that 
my relucting, and said that I would never| ever and anon a thousand times the joyous 
come to a good issue. .... Had Byron still| shouts of so sweet a tale echoes across thy 
lived, he would have praised my attempt,— | breath in which God-immortality hath blown 
praised and loved me for the book’s sake ;| the breath of inspiration. Be pleased to hear 
for he was of a generous mind, propending | me sing once more the melodies of my fairest 
to all uncommon affections. He would have| paths of life, and in the excited rhythm of 
bestowed on me his gentle, goodly graces ;| momentary joy, where of spirit and sense the 
and this would have exceedingly blessed me.| vital sources stream into each other, and so 
But now, as I have no friend yonder, and no | exalt each other, that not the inexperienced 
connexion, I am like a bird that flies from its | alone become sensible and visible, but the un- 
nest over the ocean, or a plant to climate in a| visible, unheard of too, be known and heard of. 
foreign land, must dole till it is rivetted in| “Is it of drums and trumpets the jubilating 
the soil. Therefore, I beseech Mr. Longman, |chime which shakes the clouds ?—is it of 
who grants me the honour of publishing my|harps and cymbals ?—is it of thousand in- 
book, to get this little preamble inserted in| struments the tumult, that at command’s call 
the Quarterly or Edinburgh Reviews, for | disposing solves itself into the measure of pure 
informing, that if there are still other English- | strains, forms warbling shapes, pronounces 
men who, as Byron would have done, are} accents of celestial influences, penetrates into 
inclined to preserve in their deep mind, and} man’s spirits, with hue and light espouses 
protect such faithfully inspired feelings, I}sense and mind? Is it this genial power, 
should like they seen the pages of my Diary.” | which running through the veins conjures the 
Describing in the body of her book the} blood the earthly to reject, to nurse, to bring 
ruins which are scattered on the banks of the | forth of supernal love, of supernal light, the 
Rhine and the Main, Bettina hopes to awaken | genuine fruit? Is it not thou who has con- 
poetical sensation in the following among |summated it in me, when it fulgurates within 
many similar passages :— my soul? Yes, it fulgurates when I think ot 
“'The sun wheedlingly gets from our Lord,|thee! Or is it only shalms—museful and 
that he may ripen hundredfold ears for the | weening, only gazing phantasy, not espousing 
children of men. Everything was contem-| with its revelations what I have to confide to 
plated, considered, explained. The wonder-|these leaves? Whateverit be! all into death 
ing about former times, and that they reached | this music of the first love may lead me. At 
so palpably into ours, made us quite stupefied | thy feet I plant the bass ; it shall pullulate a 
people ; yea, I was afraid this old, coarse- | palm-grove for thee to wander in its shades ; 
bony Time, would suddenly come over the |all what of lovely and sweet thou hast said to 
moment of presence, and swallow it up... ..|me, that I shall whisper from twig to twig 
Yesterday the sky was blue, to-day, ruby-died, | like soft carols of twittering birds: be your 
and emeraldy, and then in the west, where it | kisses, your caresses, between us the honey- 
covers the earth, it chases the light in saffron | dropping fruits of this grove: but the element 
garb out of its couch. For a moment, desir-|of my life, harmony with thee, with nature, 
ous love may disport, seeing whole nature | with God, of whose loss arises the abundance 
slumbering soak.” of generation upwards to light into light, de- 
At another place the friend of Goéthe | caying into light—be that the torrent the 
describes herself as “fancy’s poor deluded | most powerful, which encompasses this grove 
child warbling very wild and ardent notes to |to make it lonely with me and thee. 
the moon through the nubiferous gales that} “Thou lookest upon me from celestial 
bring her a cloud-cap or a beard, and again | heights ; let it be unknown to me, for I would 
snatch it away.” not bear it ; thou hast taken me from myself 
The following sample is from the last of|—where stand I firm? The ground reels— 
Miss Arnim’s epistles to Goéthe, done into|I feel myself no more on earth. My soul 
English by herself :— buoys up, I do no more know any one, I have 
“Multitudes have passed by thee, hailing|no thought—I have no will but to sleep, 
thee with loud shouts of fame; the banners | bedded in clouds, on the steps of thy celestial 
they have flourished; kings have come and|chair. Thy glance keeping over me fire-vigil, 
touched the skirts of thy mantle, and brought | thy all-inarming spirit bending over me in the 
thee golden vessels, and laid chains of honour | blossom-carouse of thy love-carols. Thou! 
on thy free neck. Thou knowest no more /|lisping over me, nightingale-fluting the groans 
that I planted all the gathered flowers, the | of my languishing pants. Thou storming 
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sather-stressing the frenzy of 
passion. ion, shouting—heaven-urging the 
eternal hymns of love, th: it warbling rebound 
on the heart. Ay! aut thy feet I will sleep, | 
while thou, valiant one—Poet! Prince ! 
lightsomely ; grazing the clouds, evolvest your 
harmonies rooted within my heart.” 

A little further on Bettina Brentano gives 
it as her opinion, that “ Beauty, by divine 
spirit, inculcates itself to human features, 
through which inspiration perspires a halo, 
and, unhurt by lowness, 
evolves.” Goéthe’s personal beauty at forty 
was “immarcessible,” and at sixty was “re- 
queened” by genius. 

Some of the thoughts in the original are of 
the highest order of fervent poetry ; ; yet they 
are much marred in English by the 
parative ignorance of their author of our 
language. It would never do to apply toa 
fair poetess who translates her own work 
into a foreign language, the proverb which 
defines what a client is who becomes his own 
lawyer. In the case before us it would hardly | 
be just ; for every allowance should be made 
for the difficulties she had to overcome. 


over me, 





HOW WE WENT WHALING OFF 
THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


At Algoa Bay, in the eastern provinces of 
the Cape Colony, there is, and has been for 
thirty years, a whaling establishment. 
what instinct these monsters of the deep 
ascertain the settlement of man on the Ponts. 
they frequent, it would be difficult to say. 
But that they do so, 
paratively desert such coasts is undoubted. 


! 
‘Where one whale is now seen off the south- 
twenty were seen in | 


eastern coast of Africa, 
former times, when the inhabitants of the 
country were few. It is the same in New 
Zealand, and every other whale-frequented 
coast. Nevertheless, 
Algoa Bay—and with good One 
whale 
and iolnidens of its maintenance 


reason. 


e; every other 


whale taken i in the course of a year is a clear | 


profit. 
The 


value 


of a whale depends, of course, 
upon its size,—the average is from three hun- | 


dred pounds to six hundred pounds. The 
establishment in Algoa Bay consists of 
stone-built house for the residence of the fore- 
man, with the coppers and boiling-houses 
attached ; a wooden boat-house, in which are 
kept three whale-boats, with all the lines and | 
tackle belonging to them; and a set of| 
javelins, hi arpoons, and implements for cutting 
up the whales’ car Then there are a 
boat’s crew of picked men, six in number, 
besides the coxswain and. the harpooner. 
There are seldom above two or three whales 
taken in the course of a year ; occasionally 
not one. 


2aS8es, 


its fragrance freely | 


com- | 


By | 


and that they then com- | 


the whaling establish- | 
ment I have mentioned is still “kept up in| 


per annum will pay all the expenses | 


{Conducted by 

~ ‘The appearane e of a whale in the bay j is 

| known immediately, and great is the excite- 
|ment caused thereby in the little town of 
| Port Elizabeth, close to which the whaling 
| establishment is situated. It is like a sudden 
}and unexpected gala, got up for the entertain- 
| ment of the inhabit: ints, with nothing to pay. 

A treat of this sort is suddenly got up by 
the first appearance of a whale in those pa rts, 
|'T'ackle-boats and men are got ready in a 
itwinkling. We jump into the stern-sheets of 
the boat. Six weather-beaten, muscular tars 
are at work at the oars, and there, in the bows, 
stands the harpooner, preparing his tackle 
a boy is by his side. Coils of line lie at their 
feet, with harpoons attached to them, and 
two or three spears or javelins. 

“ Pull away, boys ; there she blows again !” 
leries the coxswain, and at each stroke the 
strong men almost lift the little craft out of 
the water. The harpooner says nothing 
is a very silent fellow : but woe to the unluc ky 
whale that comes within the whirl of his 
unerring harpoon! 
| Meantime, our fat friend of the ocean is 
| rolling himself about, if such things as 
harpoons never existed ; as if he were an infidel 
in javelin. We are approaching him, a 
dozen more strokes and we shall be within 
aim. Yet the harpooner seems cool and un- 
|moved as ever; he holds the harpoon it is 
true, but he seems to grasp it no tighter, nor 
to make any preparation for a strike. He 
‘knows the whale better than we do—better 
than his crew. He has been a harpooner for 
thirty years, and once harpooned twenty-six 
| whales in one year with his own hand. He 
was right not to hurry himself, you see, for 
|the whale has at last ¢: aught sight of us, ‘and 
has plunged below the surface. 

Now, however, the harpooner makes an 
imperceptible sion to the coxswain. The cox- 
|swain says “give oy, boys,” scarcely above 
his breath, and the boat skims faster than 
ever over the waves. The harpooner’s hand 
clutches more tightly the harpoon, and he 
slowly 1 “aises his arm ; ‘his mouth is compressed, 
but his face is as calm as ever. A fe »w yards 
a-head of us a wave seems to swell above the 
others—* Whiz ”—at the very moment you 
eatch sight of the whale’s back again above 


; 


; he 


as 


the Ww ater, the harpoon is in it eighteen i inches 


deep, hur led by the unerring arm of the silent 
harpooner. 

The red blood of the monster gushes forth, 
“inearnadining ” (as Macbeth says) the waves. 
* Back water,” shouts the harpooner, as the 
whale writhes with the pain, and flings his 
huge body about with force enough to sub- 
merge twe uty of our little crafts at one blow. 

But he has pl iged down again below the 
| surface, and the pace at which he dives you 
|may judge of, by the wonderful rapidity with 
| which the line attached to the h: urpoon runs 
over the bows of the boat. Now, too, you 
| See the use of the boy who is baling water 
|from the sea in a small bucket, and pouring 
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it incessantly over the edge of the boat 
where the line runs, or in two minutes the 
friction would set fire to it. 

You begin to think the whale is never 
coming back; but the crew know better. 
See too, the line is running out more slowly 
every instant: it ceases altogether now, and 
hangs slackly over the boat’s side. He is 
coming up exhausted to breathe again. There 
are a few moments of suspense, during which 
the harpooner is getting ready and poising 
one of the javelins. It is longer, lighter, and 
sharper than the harpoon, but it has no line 
attached to it. The harpoon is to catch—the 
javelin to kill. Slowly the whale rises again, 
but he is not within aim. “ Pull again boys” 
—while the boy is hauling in the line as fast 
as he can. We are near enough now. Again 
a whiz—again another—and the harpooner 
has sent two javelins deep into the creature’s 
body ; while the blood flows fast. Suddenly, 
the whale dashes forward. No need 
pulling at the oars now: we are giving him 
fresh line as fast as we can, yet he is taking 
us through the water at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour at least. One would fancy 
that the harpoons and the javelins have only 
irritated him, and that the blood he has lost 
has diminished nothing of his strength. Not 
so, however ; the pace slackens now; we are 
searcely moving through the water. 

“Pull again, boys,” and we approach ; 
while another deadly javelin pierces him. 
This time he seems to seek revenge. He 
dashes towards us—what can save us ? 

“Back water,” cries the harpooner, while 
the coxswain taking the hint at the same 
moment, with a sweep of his oar the little 
boat performs a kind of curvet backwards, 
and the monster has shot past us unharming, 
but not unharmed ; the harpooner, cool as 
ever, has hurled another javelin deep into 
him, and smiles half pityingly at his impotent 
rage, which, he knows full well, bodes a 
termination of the contest. The red blood is 
spouting forth from four wounds, “neither as 
deep as a well, nor as wide as a church-door,” 
but enough to kill—even a whale. He rolls 
over heavily and slowly ; a few convulsive 
movements shake his mighty frame ; then he 
floats motionless on the water—and the 
whale is dead ! 

Ropes are now made fast round him, and 
he is slowly towed away to shore, opposite 
the whaling establishment. A crowd is col- 
lected to see his huge body hauled up on the 
beach, and to speculate on his size and value. 
In two days all his blubber is cut away and 
melting in the coppers. Vultures are feeding 
on his flesh, and men are cleansing his bones. 
In two months, barrels of his oil are waiting 
for shipment to England. The fringe-work 
which lined his mouth, and which we call 
whalebone, is ready for the uses to which 
ladies apply it. His teeth, which are beautiful 
ivory, are being fashioned into ornaments by 
the turner ; and his immense ribs are serving 
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A LAMENT FOR THE FAIRIES. 


as landmarks on the different farms about the 
country, for which purpose they are admi- 
rably adapted. Meanwhile our friend the 
harpooner and his crew are reposing on their 
laurels, and looking out for fresh luck ; while 
the proprietor of the establishment is five 
hundred pounds the richer from this “ catch- 
ing a whale.” 


A LAMENT FOR THE FAIRIES. 


BEAUTIFUL fictions of our trusting youth, 
(Visions we sigh that we have only dreamed ! ) 
When Fancy mocked the searching gaze of Truth, 
And the whole earth with bright enchantments 
teemed : 


How have we loved to forest glades to flee ; 
By haunted streams (in thought) to take our 
stand ; 
To watch you circling round the greenwood tree, 
Or trace your gambols on the moonlit strand ! 


Or, when in gorgeous panoply arrayed, 
To grace some pageant of the Elfin Queen, 
You pricked along, a gallant cavalcade, 
-ainting the verdant turf a livelier green ! 


Nor less we loved you, when, with pitying air, 
And hand beneficent, around you showered 

Gifts, might the world’s and nature’s spite repair, 
And leave the homeliest maiden doubly dowered. 


But the bright realm of Fairyland is gone ; 
Its iris-tinted train hath passed away ; 
And Ariel, Mab, Titania, Oberon, 
But grace the painter’s scene, or poet’s lay. 


E’en Puck, dear imp of mischief and of mirth, 
“O’er hill and dale,” at length hath ceased to 
range ; 
Though long-eared “ Bottoms” cumber still the 
earth, 
Whose “ asses’ nowls” he is not here to change ! 


The “Sword of Sharpness” is no longer keen ; 
The “Seven League Boots” we distance now, at 
will ; 
Our sole surviving “ Giant” is the Spleen, 
Which, we, like David, with a stone can kill! * 


No more, no more, upon the velvet mead, 
On mushroom tables are your banquets spread 5 
No more with flying feet the dance you speed, 
Till dimming glow-worms hint ’tis time for bed ! 


No “ fairy favours” now reward the fair ; 

Nor pearls nor diamonds from her lips are told ; 
No elfin matron makes her bliss her care, 

With purse exhaustless, filled with fairy gold. 


Your unseen aid, like angel-help, in vain, 
The toil-worn hind may, in his strait, implore ; 
The “ shadowy flail” to ease his task will rain 
Its stalwart blows in his behoof no more ! 


Virtue no longer, in her sorest needs, 
By fairy hands is rescued from her thrall ; 
And rampant Vice, how dark soe’er his deeds, 
Your well-earned frowns may now no more 
appal! 


* Green in his excellent poem, “ The Spleen,” says:— 


‘ Fling but a stone, the giant dies.” 
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The superstitions sweet that charmed our youth ; 
The large belief that bade us still dream on ; 
The dear illusions we mistook for truth ; 
The “shaping power” that gave them grace— 
are flown ! 


Yet these fair fictions of our earlier day 
We have but changed for guides less kind and 
bland ; 
The glittering cheats that lead us now astray, 
Are falser far than those of Fairy Land ! 


Love, Friendship, Hope, Ambition, Glory, Pride, 
All, ignis-fatuus-like, by turns, invite, 
But when we follow, make a circuit wide, 
Where fields are dank, and there withdraw their 
light ! 


Though poets still, as they were wont of yore, 
With filial love to fairy legends cling ; 

The charm is half-dispelled, for they no more 
“ Believe the magic wonders that they sing !” 


Yet, till the Muse from earth is driven away, 
And young Romance hath broken too her wand ; 
Will elfin lore still grace the poet's lay, 
And his heart’s home be still in Fairyland ! 


GUNPOWDER AND CHALK. 


Sir VALENTINE SALTEAR was a worthy 
gentleman, who had made a large fortune by 
constantly exporting Irish linens and lawns 
to France (from whence they came over to 
England as fine French goods), for which 


service to the trade of the three countries a| 


discerning minister had obtained him the 
honour of knighthood. This fortune he had 


in part expended in building for himself a} 
great mansion on the sea-coast of Kent, com- | 


manding a fine view of the country from the 
back windows, and the great ocean from the 
front. Every room on the first and second 
floors was furnished with a brass telescope, 
that could be screwed on to the window-sash, 
or by means of a pedestal, into the window-sill. 

In the front of his house was a great field, 
in which he and his visitors used to play at 
cricket. It was bounded by the high, white 
chalk cliffs, which descended precipitously to 
the sea. 

The cliffs, however, were unfortunately much 
undermined by natural caverns ; so that every 
year, and, in fact, every time there was a 
storm at sea, a large portion of the chalk- 
rock fell down, and in the course of six or seven 
years he was obliged to rail off as “dan- 
gerous” a part of the already reduced field 
in front of his house. He could now only play 
at trap-ball, or battledore and eninon. 

Still the sea continued its encroachments, 
and in a few years more the trap-ball was all 
over,—it was too perilous, even if they had 
not continually lost the ball,—and he and his 
sons were reduced to a game at long-taw, 
and hop-scotch. 

Clearly perceiving that in the course of 
a few years more his field sports would be 
limited to spinning a tee-totum before his 
front door, he engaged the services of an 
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| eminent architect and civil engineer to build 
| him a sea-wall to prevent the further encroach- 
| ment of the enemy. The estimate of expense 
| was five thousand pounds, and, as a matter of 
| course, the work, by the time it was finished, 
}cost ten thousand. This was nearly as much 
as Sir Valentine Saltear had paid for the 
building of his house. 

But the worst part of the business was, that 
jthe very next storm which occurred at sea, 
| and only a few weeks after, the waves dashed 
| down, and fairly carried away the whole of 
i this protective wall. In the morning it was 
clean gone, as though no such structure had 
| been there, and a great additional gap was 
made in the cliff, plainly showing that the 
watery monster was quite bent on swallowing 
up Sir Valentine’s house. He brought an 
action for the recovery of the money he had 
paid for his wall ; but while this was pending, 
| he saw his house being undermined from day 
'to day, and in sheer despair felt himself 
obliged to apply to a still more eminent civil 
engineer. ‘The estimate this gentleman made 
for the construction of a sea-wall—one that 
would stand—was ten thousand pounds. It 
might be a few pounds more, or less—prob- 
ably less. But the recent experience of Sir 
Valentine making him fear that it would 
| probably be double that amount, he hesitated 
|as to engaging the services of this gentleman. 
He even thought of sending over to Ireland 
for fifty bricklayers, carpenters, and masons, 
and superintending the work himself. He 
was sure he could do it for six thousand 
pounds. It never once occurred to him to 
pull down his house, and rebuild it on high 
ground a quarter of a mile farther off. 

In this dangerous yet undecided state of 
affairs, Sir Valentine one morning, breakfast- 
ing at his club in Waterloo Place, read ina 
newspaper a notice of the grand mining oper- 
ation and explosion that was to take place at 
Seaford, the object of which was to throw 
down an immense mass of chalk cliff, the 
broken fragments whereof would, at a com- 
parately small cost, form a sea-wall, at an 
elevation of about one-fifth the height of the 
parent rock. Why, here was Sir Valentine’s 
own case! His house was upon a very high 
chalk rock, and a sea-wall of one-fifth the 
height would answer every purpose. The 
only difficulty was his present proximity to the 
edge of the cliff. Still, he thought he could 
spare thirty feet or so, without losing his door 
steps, and this width being exploded down to 
the base of the cliff, would constitute, by 
its fall, a very capital mound of protection 
which might last for a century or more. He 
therefore determined to see the explosion at 
Seaford, and if it proved successful, to adopt 
the very same plan. 

Sir Valentine, aecordingly, on the nine- 
teenth of September, swallowed an early cup of 
chocolate, and hurried off to the Brighton 
railway terminus, and took his place in the 
Express train for Newhaven, It was areturn- 
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ticket, first class, for which he paid the sum of 


one pound four shillings. An Excursion train 
had started at nine o’clock, the return-ticket, 
first class, being only eleven shillings ; but Sir 
Valentine fearing that it would stop at every 
station on the way, and might not be in time 
for the great event, had prudently chosen the 
Express at Express price ; namely, one pound 
four per ticket. There was some confusion 
in the arrangements of the terminus, ap- 
parently attributable to extensive additions 
and alterations in the buildings; but there 
was no difficulty in receiving the money. 

The train started; its speed, though an 
Express, being nothing particular. When it 


arrived at Lewes, the passengers all had to} 


alight, and wait for another train which was 
to take them on. At last a train arrived. It 
was declared to be full ! 

“Full!” cried Sir Valentine, “why, I have 
paid for the Express !—first-class—one pound 
four.” 

Full, however, this long train was. Pre- 
sently a guard shouted out that there was 
room for three in a second class-carriage. 

“T secure one!” shouted Sir Valentine, 
holding up his fore-finger in a threatening 
manner to the guard, and jumped in. In 
due time, and by no means in a hurry, the 
“Express” train arrived. 

Out leaped Sir Valentine, and demanded of 
the first person he met how far it was to 
The man said he didn’t know! to 


Seaford ? 
the utter astonishment and contempt of the 
excited knight. He asked the next person ; 
who replied that he hadn’t the very least 
idea, but they could tell him at the “tap.” 


Sir Valentine looked on all sides to see if 
there were any cabs, flies, or vehicles of any 
kind, and descrying several in a group at 
some little distance, made towards them at 
long running strides—a boy who had over- 
heard his question as to the distance, following 
at his heels, and bawling—*Two miles as a 
crow flies!—four miles by the road !—two 
miles as a cro-o-0-o !—four by the ro-o-o-0 !” 

Arrived amidst the vehicles, the knight 
found nearly all of them either engaged, or 
full, and it was only as a matter of favour 
that he was admitted as “one over the 
number ” to the inside of a small van without 
springs ; where, beside the heat and crushing, 
he had to endure a thorough draught and 
three short pipes, all the way. 


The road wound round the base of a series of | 


hills and other rising ground, and a line of ve- 
hicles might be seen all along this serpentine 
road, for two or three miles’ distance ; while a 
long unbroken line of pedestrians were de- 
scried winding along the pathway across the 
fields. After a very jolting and rumbling 
drive, Sir Valentine found himself “shot out ” 
with the rest of the company, in front of a 
small “public” knocked up for the occasion, 
with a load or two of bricks and some boards, 
and crowded to excess. Private carriages, 
flies, cabs, carts, waggons, vans, were stand- 
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ing around, together with booths and wheel- 
barrows, set out with apples, nuts, bread and 
cheese, and gingerbeer of a peculiarly thin 
stream. Sir Valentine having breakfasted 
early, hastily, and lightly, was by this time— 
a quarter to two—extremely sharp set ; he 
endeavoured, therefore, to make his way into 
the house to get a bottle of stout and some 
ham or cold beef for luncheon. But after ten 
minutes’ continuous efforts, he found he was 
still between the door-posts, and the noisy, 
choked-up window of the “bar” as far from 
his hopes as ever. He abandoned the attempt 
in disgust—but not without addressing him- 
self to a seafaring man who was standing with 
his hands in his pockets, looking on :— 

“Ts this sense?” said the Knight. “Do 
you call this common sense? Do you think 
you are acting with any more reason than a 
dog possesses, to treat the public in this way ? 
Then, your own interest—look at it !” (point- 
ing to the crowd struggling in the door-way). 
“If you had any foresight, or a head for the 
commonest arrangements, would you not have 
a barrel of ale on wheels outside here ?” 

The sea-faring man swung round on his 
heel with a smile, and Sir Valentine, having 
made his way into the field, obtained six 
pennyworth of gingerbread and a dozen of 
small apples, with which provender he in some 
sort revived his exhausted frame. He now 
bustled on towards the foot of a broken em- 
bankment leading up to a lofty rising ground, 
the summit being the cliffs, a large portion ot 
which was shortly to be detached, and thrown 
down by the explosion of a mine. The part 
to be blown off was marked out by broad 
belts of white, where the chalk had been 
thrown up, which made an imposing appear- 
ance even on the distant heights. 

The sun shone brightly. All over the fields 
and fallow ground that lay between the halt- 
ing-place just described, and the foot of the 
steep mount, the visitors were scattered,— 
pedestrians, with here and there a horseman: 
sight-seers,—the old and the young—men of 
science from various parts of the world,— 
infantry soldiers, sappers and miners, ladies 
and gentlemen, sailors, marines, country 
people, railway labourers, policemen, boys 
and girls, and—far in the rear of all, with dis- 
approving looks—two or three old women in 
spectacles. Renovated by his gingerbread 
and apples, Sir Valentine made his way man- 
fully up the steep grassy ascent of the hill,— 
chalk mountain, it might be more properly 
termed,—and, in the course of a quarter of an 
hour, he found himself at the spot where the 
explosion was to take place. 

It was a tolerably level surface, of some 
hundred yards in diameter. Transverse belts 
of excavated chalk, with several trenches and 
pits half filled up, marked out the huge frag- 
ment of the solid mass which was to be sepa- 
rated. The boundary was further indicated 
by small flagstaffs, and also by sentinels, who 
prevented any of the visitors from trespassing 
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on the dangerous ground, whereon, of course, 
they all had a half-delightful tingling wish 
to perambulate, and to feel themselves liable to 
be blown to atoms by a premature explosion. 

Beneath the part marked off by the flag-|a 
staffs and sentinels, at a great depth in the 
chalk rock, were buried many thousand 
(the Brighton Herald said twenty-seven thou- 
sand !) pounds of gunpowder, distributed in 
different chambers and galleries, one commu- 
nicating with another by means of a platina 
wire. This wire was carried up through the 
rock into a little wooden house, in which 
certain chemical mysteries were being secretly 
carried on by engineer officers. There was 
a little window in front, out of which the 
mysterious officer now and then half thrust 
his head,—looked out with profound gravity 
upon the belts of chalk on the space before 
him, and, without appearing to see any of the 
crowding visitors, withdrew from the window. 
Presently another officer came, and did the! 
same. “Come like shadows,” muttered Sir 
Valentine, “so depart ! ” 

But, wishing that they might “show his 
eyes ” the mysterious operations in the little 
wooden house, however grievous it might be 
to his feelings, our anxious knight hurried 
round to the back, where he took it for 
granted there was some means of entrance, as 
he had seen no officer get in at the window. 
He was right. There was a small narrow 





door of planks, with a sentry standing before 
it, who wore a forbidding face of much import- 
ance. And now, a gentleman in blue spectacles 
approached, and nodded to the sentinel, who 


tapped at the door. The door was unlocked, 
and the favoured man of science entered. 
Through the closing door, Sir Valentine 
caught sight of a sort of long, shapeless table, 
covered with chemical instruments and uten- 
sils——in short, an apparatus exciting great 
curiosity. The door closed, just as Sir Valen- 
tine handed up his card to the sentinel. The 
door was opened again,—his card given in ;| 
somebody took it, and it seemed to fly over a 
row of small white porcelain painters’ pallettes, 
standing mid-deep in water, and then disap- 
peared, as the door was sudk lenly closed again. 
A voice within was heard to say, impatie mt ly, 
“T really am afraid we can’t be disturbed !” 
“Can't you!” exclaimed Sir Valentine, 
addressing himself to a servant girl, with a 
child in her arms, who was trying to get a 
peep in at the door :—*Can’t you, indeed ! | 
What treatment do you call this?) Do you 
think gentlemen would take the woke to 
come down here, such a distance, and up here, 
such a height, if they did not expect to see 
all that could possibly be seen? Is this your 
duty to the public who pays you? Why 
should you conceal any thing from me? Am 
TI not a person of sufficient wealth and respec- 
tability to be allowed to know of all your 
doings up here! What brings you here but 
the public service? Who is your master? 
tell me a 





that ! 
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. Edward Smith, of Seaford,” answered the 
girl, with an angry face ; “but I don’t know 
as it’s any business of yours !’ 

Sir Valentine brushed past the girl with 

“Pooh, pshaw!” Observing it was an- 
meineek: by a placard on one side of the little 
wooden house, that the explosion would take 
place at three o’clock, he took out his watch, 
and found that it was already half-past two. 
Tt became important to decide on the most 
advantageous place to take up a position, in 
order to have the best view of the grand 
explosion. Some of the visitors—in fact, a 
considerable number—had ascended to the 
very highest part of the rock, which swept 
upwards, with its green coating of grass, to a 
distance of a hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred yards beyond the dangerous spot. 
Another crowd took their posts at about the 
same distance below the fatal spot, each 
crowd being widely scattered, the boldest in 
each being nearest, the most timid the fur- 
thest off. Another crowd—and this was the 
largest by far—had descended to the beach, 
to see, from below, the fall of the great mass 
of lofty rock. Many had taken boats, and 
rowed, or sailed out, to behold it from a more 
dire etly opposite, yet safer position. 

Now, Sir Valentine Saltear, being an en- 
thusiast in sight-seeing, had not the least 
doubt but the way really to enjoy the thing, 
would be to stand upon the portion of the 
cliff that was to be thrown down ; and, leaping 
from crack to crack, and from mass to mass, 
as it majestically descended, reach by this 
means the sea, into which a good dive for- 
wards would render your escape from danger 
comparatively safe and easy. On second 
thoughts, however, he saw that it was preca- 
rious, because if the charge of powder were in 
excess of the weight to be separated, a great 
mass of fragments might fly upwards into the 
air, and who could say but one of these might 
be the very place on which he himself was 
standing? He, therefore, contented himself 
with advancing to the extreme edge of the 
cliff, and peering over upon the beach below. 
The height was prodigious; the crowds 
walking about below were of pigmy size. The 
boats that were hovering about on the sea 
looked no bigger than mussel shells. Sir 
Valentine once thought of going out in a 
boat, but immediately recollecting that by 
doing so he should lose the fine effect of the 
tre »mbling of the earth, he at once abandoned 
the idea. If he mounted above the scene of 
action he should lose the grandeur of the 
descent of the mass ; ifhe stood on the mount 
at some distance below it, he could not see 
the surface crack and gape, though he might 
be exposed to fiying fragments. He, therefore, 
decided forthwith on going down to the be: ach, 
and accordingly he hurried along the grassy 
slope, and then made his way down a pre- 
cipitous zig-zag fissure in the sand hill below, 
till he found his feet rattling and limping over 
the stones of the beach. 
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Here he was amidst six or seven thousand | Ev erybody bept his place a moment in 
people—many more than he had seen from |silence—the front line then made a rush 
above—some walking about, some sitting in | onw ard—then abruptly stopped, bringing up 
long rows or in groups, on the damp shingles, | jall those behind them with a jerk. Who 
some standing in knots—all speculating as to| knows but more cliff may be coming down. 
how soon it would now be before the grea t| In the course of half a minute the cloud of 
explosion. A few flag-stafls were planted, “with | dust had sufficiently dispersed itself to render 
several sentinels, to mark the line which no one|the fallen mass visible. It formed a sort 
was allowed to pass; and this line was very|of double hill about one-fifth of the height 
strongly marked besides by a dark crowd of| of the rocks above, the outer hill nearest the 
the most fearless of the visitors. According | sea (which had been the head and shoulders 
to their several degrees of apprehension, the | of the fallen giant) being by far the largest. 
crowds were scattered over the beach at|It was made up of fragments of all sizes, 
various distances, some of them being at least | from small morsels, and lumps, up to huge 
a mile and half off. blocks of chalk, many of which were two or 

Sir Valentine, after an examination of all | three feet in thickness, intermixed with masses 
the bearings of the case, elected to have alof the upper crust, having grass upon the 
place in the front row, close to the flagstaff ; | uppe r surface. 
but, taking into consideration the possibility | | ‘Towards this larger hill of broken masses ot 
that the ‘explosion might send up a great| chalk, the front rank of the crowd below, on 
mass of fragments, which might come flying|the beach, now rushed. But after a few 
over that way, and crush numbers by their} yards, they again stopped abruptly, bringing 
fall, he looked round to try and secure a re-|every body behind them bump up against 
treat the instant he should see a black cloud} their backs. Again, they moved on waver- 
of fragments in the air. The front line would | ingly, when suddenly a small piece of cracked 
not be able to retreat in time, because, being | rock detached itself from above, and came 
crowded, they would, in the panic of the} rolling down. Back rushed the front line—a 
moment, stumble over each other, and falling} panic took place, and thousands retreated, 
pell-mell, become an easy prey to the descend-| till they found the cliff was not coming 
ing chalk. Sir Valentine, therefore, being not! after them, when they gradually drew up, 





' 
only an enthusiast, but also a man of foresight, | faced about, and returned to the onset. At 
5 | 


took his post to the extreme right of the line,| length it became a complete charge: the 
so that he could, if he saw need, retreat into | front rank made directly for the large’ broken 
the sea; to make sure of w hich, and at the! mound, in the face of clouds of drifting chalk- 
same time to have an unimpeded view, he now | dust, and fairly carried it by assault,—mount- 
stood half up to his knees in water. i ing over blocks, or picking their way round 

It was three o’clock hour of doom for|about blocks, or between several blocks, 
the chalk in its contest with gunpowder. A|and through soft masses of chalk, and so 
bugle sounded, and a movement of the sentries | upwards to the top,—two soldiers, three 
on the top of the rock was discerned by the| sailors, a boy, and Sir Valentine, being the 
thousands of eyes looking up from the beach. | first who reached it. Thereupon they set 
Many, also, who were above, suddenly thought |up a shout of victory, which was echoed 
they could better their positions by moving| by thousands from below. Fifty or sixty 
further off. Below, on the beach, there was a} more were soon up after them; and one 
hush of voices; not a murmur was heard.| enthusiast, who had a very clever little 
Everybody stood in his favourite attitude of| brown horse, actually contrived to lead 
expectation. All eyes were bent upon the|him up to the top, and then mounted him, 
lofty projecting cliff; and nearly every mouth | amidst the plaudits of the delighted heroes 
Was open, as if in momentary anticipation of | who surrounded him. Every body, horse and 
being filled with an avalanche of chalk.|all, was covered with the continual rain of 
Again a bugle sounded—and all was silence.| chalk-dust. The heroes were all as white as 
Not a shingle moved, millers, 

Presently there was a low, subterranean| It was almost as difficult to descend as it 
murmur, accompanied by a trembling of the} had been to get up. However, Sir Valentine 
whole sea-beach—sea and all ;—no burst of| managed to effect this with considerable alac- 
explosion ; but the stupendous cliff was seen | rity, and made his w: ay hastily across the 
to crack, heave oubwards, and separate in|field to the little “public,” with intent to 
many places half-way down; the upper part| secure a fly, or other conveyance, before they 
then bowed itself forward, and almost at the | were all occupied by the numbers he had left 
same instant the cliff seemed to bend out and | behind him on the beach. Nothing could be 
break at one-third of the way from the base,| had: all were engaged. He walked onwards 
till, like an old giant falling” upon his knees, | hastily, and was fortunate enough to overtake 
down it s sank, pitching at the same time head|a large pleasure-cart, into which he got, and, 
foremost upon the beach with a tremendous, | after suffering the vexation of seeing every 
dull, echoless roar. A dense cloud of white | vehicle pass them, he at length arrived at the 
dust and smoke instantly rose, and obscured | Newhaven railway station. 
the whole from sight. There, every body was in confusion, and no 
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information about the Express-train — for 
which Sir Valentine had a return ticket— 
could be obtained from any body. Nobody 
knew any thing. Meantime the crowd began 
to increase twofold. 

Sir Valentine was dying with thirst. 
made his v 
saw bottles of wine, 
water, bobbing and sailing over peoples’ 
heads; but it was in vain to try and get 
near the window; and as to waiters, not a 
fellow or shadow of the kind was to be found. 
He was recommended to “try the tap” out- 
side. Here it was still worse—though some 
fortunate individuals had, nevertheless, con- 
trived to get drunk. Sir Valentine held up a 
shilling in the air for a glass of porter, till his 
arm was ready to drop off; and then he 
abandoned all hope. 

“Have you heads upon your shoulders ?” 
cried he to a tall young farmer who was lean- 
ing with his back against the wall :—* You 
want to make money with all your souls; 
and you are too stupid to know how, when 
the money is ready to be thrown into your 
mouths. Look at your tap, there? Look at 
all those struggling outside. Why should 
not a beer- os as easily as a water-cask, be 
set on a truck and wheeled out here—two or 
three of them—and so accommodate the 
public and take all the money that could be 
offered? But no; not you! not you! You 


He 


and stout, and soda- 


want some clever Frenchman or German, to 


come and show you the way—the simple 
means—and then you'll bawl and scream 
against foreigners coming 
bread out of your mouth ! r 
instance— ” 

A whistle —— from the railway plat- 
form, and Sir Valentine hurried away from 
the tall young farmer, who had just awoke 
to a belief that the gentleman was mad. 

The confusion on the platform had by this 
time increased tenfold. A long train of car- 
riages was there—and on the line or rail on 
the other side, there was another. But 
nobody could tell Sir Valentine which was 
the Express-train. This state of things con- 
tinued at least a quarter-of-an-hour beyond 
the time when the Express-train ought to 
have started. At length a railway officer 
was able sufficiently to collect himself to 
listen to Sir Valentine, and inform him that 
this was the Express which was now going. 
Up and down struggled Sir Valentine amidst 
the crowd ; but every first-class carriage was 
full of faces—all looking so comfortable and 
smiling, as he thrust his anxious face in at 
the windows, Finally, the whistle blew again, 
and in despair Sir Vz lentine scrambled into 
the only vacant seat remaining in one of the 
second-class carriages. The engine-whistle 
screamed, and onw: ard they rolled. 

“This is the way you treat gentlemen!” 
exclaimed he, looking round at his fellow- 
passengers. “ You make them pay one pound 
four shillings for a first class Express-train— 
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ray into a large waiting-room, and | 


and taking the| 
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and you oblige them to get into a second-class 


carriage !” 

“Tn an Excursion-train !” drily added one 
of the passengers, a grazier, who was but- 
toned up to the chin in a grey duffel coat. 

“The Excursion-train!” ejaculated Sir 

Valentine. There he stopped; partly for 
want of breath ; partly from rage ; but still 
more because of the ridicule he ‘perceived he 
should encounter from his fellow-passengers, 
He therefore endeavoured to join in their 
laugh. “Ha, ha!” said he, in a_ hollow 
tone. 

Arrived at Lewes, the train stopped. The 
stoppage continued a long time, and then 
the whole train was thrust backward at least 
a mile, when again it stopped. After another 
quarter- -of-an-hour some of the passengers got 
out and looked about them, They informed 
their friends inside that the engine had been 

taken away. So, here stood the train in the 
bend of the railws vy, forming an immense cres- 
cent of carriages all crow ded—with no appa- 
rent chance of advancing—and no explana- 
tion of the cause of the delay! The pas- 
sengers now began to make all sorts of noises 
—shouts, hootings, hisses, whistles, yells, and 
stamping with the feet. Still, not a word 
of explanation from any officer or porter— 
indeed, only one or two appeared, and hur- 
ried away, refusing to reply to the simplest 
questions. 

After half an hour of this “fun,”a train 
came up on the furthermost line. It paused 
a few minutes—then went on before the one 
which had been so long delayed. 

“No doubt but that is the ‘ Express,’ ’ 
the man in the duffel coat. 

The vociferations and noises now increased. 
The passengers banged with sticks against the 
panels of the carriages, and uttered screams 
and cat-calls innumerable. In the midst of 
this, up comes another train—also going to 
London. After waiting a few minutes, this 
also rolled onward. As it passed the dark, 
stationary crescent of carriages, all manner of 
yells, hisses, hoots, and ha-a-as of rage and 
disgust followed the happy train, the pas- 
sengers of which answered by a victorious 
cheer. 

This was too much to bear, and the deserted 
crescent now uplifted its voice in a most 
furious manner, and several of the most out- 
rageous endeavoured to smash panels and 
seats with their sticks, At length some- 
body with heavy boots fell to drumming, 
and this gradually took a measured cadence, 
till all along these fifty or sixty compart- 
ments resounded the heavy drumming of : 
monotonous tune, with which the performers 
grew so pleased, that it put them into good 
humour, notwithstanding this abominable 
treatment, which they had now endured up- 
wards of three-quarters of an hour. 

Certainly, Englishmen en masse are very 
ready to be pleased, and very good-n: atured 
under trying circumstances. Here, now, were 
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SPIDERS’ SILK. 





a set of men who had been uttering the most 
obstreperous noises, and were ready to commit | 
violence ; who yet, it was manifest, were in so | 
good a frame of mind, that one word of 
reasonable explanation of the cause of this | 
delay would have quieted them in a moment. | 
“But no”—as Sir Valentine said—* No—| 
this one word of reasonable explanation, is 
just the thing you will not give!” The train 
had been stationary, as described, a whole | 
hour, by several watches. 

A third train now came up, on the way to 
London. ‘This time, the first to move was the 
long-suffering crescent, whose passengers, in 
passing the other train, gave a loud cheer of 
victorious triumph over them; which was 
answered by the crowd in the third class with 
a prolonging ba-a-ing and other lugubrious 
imitations of a train to Smithfield. 

Nothing further occurred till the train 
paused near the London terminus, in order to 
take the passengers’ tickets. When the guard | 
came with his lamp, and received the tickets 
from Sir Valentine’s carriage, he made a| 
stop as he looked at the latter, and then said, | 
with rather a suspicious look—* This is not 
correct !” | 

“You'll have to pay over again,” said the 
man in the duffel coat. | 

“Correct !” exclaimed Sir Valentine, “ Of | 
course it’s not correct. I paid one pound | 
four for a first-class carriage in the Express- | 
train; and here I am in asecond-class carriage 
of the Excursion-train, in which these gentle-! 
men have paid eight-and fourpence! I[’ll 
thank you for the balance ! ” 

“Well, well;” said the guard, with an| 
easy, accommodating air, “I dare say this| 
will do.” And he moved on to the next} 
carriage. 

“This,” said Sir Valentine, addressing the 
grazier in the duffel coat, “this is the cool | 
way in which you impose upon the public! | 
Whether you build a man a sea-wall, set up a 
small public-house, or carry people in a train 
to see a contest between gunpowder and 
chalk—Porter! Call Sir Valentine Saltear’s | 
carriage—You are never satisfied unless you 
have committed some stultified oversight, by 
which everybody is made uncomfortable and 
nobody benefited !” 

“Then call it yourself!” said the porter. 


A LESSON FOR FUTURE LIFE. 


Every present holds a future in it, 
Could we read its bosom secret right, 
Could we see the golden clue and win it, 
Lay our hand to work with heart and might. 








True it is we shall not live in story, 
But we may be waves within a tide, 
Help the human flood to near the glory, 
That shall shine when we have toil’d and died. 


Therefore, though few praise or help or heed us, 
Let us work—with head, or heart, or hand, 
For we know the future ages need us, 
We must help our time to take its stand. 


That the after day may make beginning 
Where our present labour hath its end ; 
So each age, by that before it winning, 
To the following help in turn shall lend. 


Each single struggle hath its far vibration, 
Working results that work results again ; 
Failure and death are no annihilation, 
Our tears, absorb’d, will make some future rain. 


Let us toil on; the work we leave behind us, 
Though incomplete, God’s hand will yet embalm, 

And use it some way: and the news will find us 
In heaven above, and sweeten endless calm. 


SPIDERS’ SILK. 


Urcep by the increased demand for the 
threads which the silk-worm yields, many 
ingenious men have endeavoured to turn the 
cocoons of other insects to account. In 
search of new fibres to weave into garments, 
men have dived to the bottom of the sea, to 
watch the operations of the pinna and the 
common mussel. Ingenious experimentalists 
have endeavoured to adapt the threads 
which hold the mussel firmly to the rock, 
to the purposes of the loom; and the day 
will probably arrive when the minute thread 
of that diminutive insect, known as the 
money-spinner, will be reeled, thrown, and 
woven into fabrics fit for Titania and her 
court. 

In the early part of last century, an enthu- 
siastic French gentleman turned his attention 
to spiders’ webs. He discovered that certain 


|spiders not only erected their webs to trap 


unsuspecting flies, but that the females, when 
they had laid their eggs, forthwith wove a 
cocoon, of strong silken threads, about them. 
These cocoons are known more familiarly as 
spiders’ bags. The common webs of spiders 
are too slight and fragile to be put to any use ; 
but the French experimentalist in question, 
Monsieur Bon, was led to believe that the 
cocoons of the female spiders were more 
solidly built than the mere traps of the fero- 
cious males. Various experiments led M. Bon 
to adopt the short-legged silk spider as the 
most productive kind. Of this species he 
made a large collection. He employed a 
number of persons to go in search of them ; 
and, as the prisoners were brought to him, 
one by one, he enclosed them in separate 
paper cells, in which he pricked holes to 
admit the air. He kept them in close con- 
finement, and he observed that their imprison- 
ment did not appear to affect their health. 
None of them, so far as he could observe, 
sickened for want of exercise; and, as a 
gaoler, he appears to have been indefatigable, 
occupying himself catching flies, and deliver - 
ing them over to the tender mercies of his 
prisoners. After a protracted confinement in 
these miniature Bastiles, the grim M. Bon 
opened the doors, and found that the majo- 
rity of his prisoners had beguiled their time 
in forming their bags. Spiders exude their 
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threads from papille or nipples, placed at the 
hinder part of their body. The thread, when 
it leaves them, glutinous liquid, which 
hardens on exposure to the air. It has been 
found that, by squeezing a spider, and placing 
the finger against its papille, the liquid of 
which the thread or silk is made may be 
drawn out to a great length. 

M. Reaumur, the rival experimentalist to 
M. Bon, discovered that the papille are 
formed of an immense number of smaller 
papille, from each of which a minute and 
distinct thread is spun. He asserted that, 
with a microscope, he counted as many 
seventy distinct fibres proceeding from the 
papille of one spider, and that there were 
many more thread s too minute and numerous 
to compute. He jumped to a result, how- 
ever, that is sufficient ly astonishing, namely, 
that a thousand distinct fibres proceed from 
each papille; and there being five large 
papille, that every thread of spider’ s silk is 
composed of at least five thousand fibres. In 
the heat of that enthusiasm, with which the 
microscope filled speculative minds in the 
beginning of last century, M. Leuwenhoek 
ventured to assert that a hundred of the 
threads of a full-grown spider were not equal 
to the diameter of one single hair of his beard. 
This assertion leads to the astounding arith- 
metical deduction, that if the spider’s threads 


18s a 


as 


and the philosopher’s hair be both round, ten | 


thousand threads bigger than such 
a hair; and, computing the diameter of a 
thread ; spun by a young spider as compared 
with that of an adult spider, four millions of 
the fibres of a young spider’s web do not 
equal a single hair of M. Leuwenhoek’s beard, 
The enthusiastic experimentalist must have 
suffered horrible martyrdom under the razor, 
with such an exaggers ited notion of his be: ard 
as these calculations must have given him. 
A clever writer, in Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 
notices these measurements, and shows that 
M. Leuwenhoek went far beyond the limits 
of reality in his calculation. 

M. Bon’s collection of spiders continued 
to thrive ; and, in due season, he found that 
the greater number of them had completed 
their cocoons or bags. He then dislodged the 
bags from the paper boxes ; threw them into 
warm water, and kept washing them until 
they were quite free from dirt. of any kind. 


are not 


The next process was to make a preparation | 
and gum-arabic dissolved | 


of saltpetre, 
in water. tuto ‘this preparation the bags 
were thrown, and set to boil over a gentle fire 
for the space of three hours. 


soap, 


were taken out and the soap had been rinsed 
from them, they appeared to be composed of | 
Before being | 


fine, strong, ash-coloured silk. 
carded on fine cards, they were set out for 
some days to dry thoroughly. The carding, 
according to M. Bon, was an easy matter ; 
and he affirmed that the threads of the silk | 
he obtained were stronger and finer than | 


those of the silk-worm. M. Reaumur, how- 


When they | 
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| ever, who was dispatched to the scene of 


M. Bon’ s investigations by the Royal Academy 
of Paris, gave a different version of the 
matter. He found, that whereas the thread 
of the spider’s bag will sustain only thirty- 
six grains, that of the silkworm will sup port 
a weight of two drachms and a half—or four 
|times the weight sustained by the spider- 
thread. Though M. Bon was certainly an 
enthusiast on behalf of spiders, M. Reaumur 
as undoubtedly had a strong predilection in 
favour of the bombyx ; and the result of 
these contending prejudices was, that M. 
Bon’s investigations were overrated by a 
few, and utterly disregarded by the ma- 
jority of his countrymen. He injured him- 
self by rash assertions. He endeavoured to 
make out that spiders were more prolific, 
and yielded a proportion: ib ily larger quantity 
of silk than silkworms. sertions 
were disproved, but in no kindly spirit, by 
M. Reaumur. To do away with the impres- 
sion that spiders and their webs were ve- 
nomous, M, Bon not only asserted, with 
truth, that their bite was harmless, but he 
even went so far as to subject his favourite 
insect to a chemical analysis, and he succeeded 
in extracting from it a volatile salt which he 
christened "Need tpelier drops, and recom- 
mended strongly as an efficacious meclicine 
in lethargic states. 

M. Bon undoubtedly produced, from the silk 
of his spiders, a material that readily absorbed 
all kinds of dyes, and was capable of being 
worked in any loom. With his carded spider's 
the enthusiastic experimentalist wove 
clove s and stockings, which he presented to 
one or two learned societies. To these pro- 
ductions several eminent men took particular 
}exce ptions. The y discovered that the fineness 
of the se pars ite threa ds of the silk detracted 
from its lustre, and inevitably produced a 
fabrie less refuleent than those woven from 
the silkworm. M.Reaumur’s most conclusive 
fact against the adoption of spider’s silk as an 
article of manufacture, was deduced from his 
observations on the combativeness of spiders. 
He discovered that they had not arrived at 
that state of civilisation when communities find 
it most to the general advantage to live on 
terms of mutual amity and confidence ; on the 
contrary, the spide x-world, according to M. 
| Reaumur (we are writing of a hundred and 
forty years ago), was in a continual state of 
warfare—nay, not a few spiders were habitual 
cannibals. Having collected about five thou- 
sand spiders (enough to scare the most 
| courageous old lady), M. Reaumur shut them 
up in companie s varying in number from fifty 
to one hundred. On ope ning the cells, after 
the lapse of a few days, “ what was the horror 
| of our hero,” as the graphic novelist writes, 
|“to behold the scene which met his gaze! 
| Where fifty spiders, happy and full of life, 
had a short time before existed, only about 
two bloated insects now remained—they had 
| devoured their fellow spiders! This horrible 
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custom of the spider-world accounts for the| 


small proportion of spiders in comparison to 
the immense number of eggs which they pro- 
duce. So formidable a difficulty could only 
be met by rearing each spider in a separate 


cage ; whether this separation is practicable— | 


that is to say, whether it can be made to repay 
the trouble it would require—is a matter yet 
to be decided. 

Against M. Bon’s treatise on 
spider’s silk, M. Reaumur urged 
objections. 


behalf of 
further 
He asserted, that when compared 


with silkworm’s silk, spider’s silk was defi- | 


cient both in quality and in quantity. His 


calculation went to show that the silk of| 


wwelve spiders did not more than equal that 


of one bombyx ; and that no less than fifty-| 


five thousand two hundred and_ninety-six 
spiders must be reared to produce one pound | 
of silk. 
exaggerated ; and the spirit of partisanship 
in which M. Reaumur’s report was evidently 
concocted, favours the supposition that he 
made the most of any objections he could | 
bring to bear against M. Bon. 

M. Bon’s experiments are 
as they 
down as an untried raw material. The ob-| 
jections of M. Reaumur, reasonable in some | 
respects, are not at all conclusive. It is of 
course undeniabie that the silkworm produces | 
a larger quantity of silk than any species of 


valuable as far 


spider ; but, on the other hand, the spider’s | 
sik may possess certain qualities adapted to | 
which would justify its | 


particular fabrics, 
cultivation, At the Great Industrial Show, 
we shall probably find some specimens of|v 
spider’s silk; such contributions would be 
useful and suggestive. The idea of brushing 
down cobwebs to convert them into ball-room | 
stockings, forces upon us the association of 
two most incongruous ideas; but that this} 
transformation is not impossible, the Royal 


Society, who are the possessors of some of| 


M. Bon’s spider-fabric, can satisfactorily de- 
monstrate. 


FATHER GABRIEL ; 
TUNES 


OR, THE 
OF A FARMER. 


A BACHELOR’S station ir in the Bush, or even a 
bachelor’s farm, is generally a wretched place. 
Founded to make - money and nothing else, 
decency and comfort are little cultiv: ated. A 
rude bark-covered hut for the overseer or 
master ; another, still ruder, for the servants ; 
the ground bare beaten w ith the feet of cattle, 
not avestige of garden, although the soil be 
ever so fertile. 
dust, are the usual characteristics. The head 
of the station being a young man, who may 
often be found, dirty, barefooted, in his shirt 
sleeves, sitting alone, in melancholy state, on 
an old tea-che: st, with a mess of salt meat and 
tea without milk befi . him, longing for a visit 
from a neighbour or traveller, w ithout books 
or newspapers, obliged, if he would keep up 
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This calculation is now held to be} 


go; spider’s silk may be safely set | 


FOR-| 


A stockyard, ankle deep in| 
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his ontecatiey, to hold very little communica- 
tion with his men. 

As for the men, harassed and haggard 
looking, ragged, unshaven, unwashed, they 
crowd together in an evening, perhaps fifteen 
or twenty in number, smoking, and swearing, 
and jabbering with two or three black gins, 
their only female companions, purchased, 
stolen, or strayed from a neighbouring tribe. 
But on the stations of married squatters, or 
where small settlers of a good sort have settled 
either on grants or purchases, as dairy and 
grain-growing farmers, a very different sight 
|is presented,—wives and gardens, children and 
green vegetables, improve the fare, the scenery, 
j}and the society. Thank heaven, every day 
fixity of tenure is making its way, and in a 
few years there is no reason why pastoral 
| Austr: lia, with immense advant: uges of climate, 
should not resemble that pastoral Scotland 
whose domestic virtues have afforded 
|many exquisite pictures for poets and ro- 
mancists. 

When I first landed in the Colony, agricul- 
ture was reckoned very /ow, the Highland 
spirit of contempt for rural toil had descended 
on our nomadic aristocracy. Not being bred 
to it, I could not share the feeling ; and after 
| months of men-companions, and salt meat and 
| damper fare, grateful to my eyes was the 
view of what I will call (to mention real 
names would not be fair) “ Father Gabriel’s 
Happy Valley.” A bright oasis, that within 
the memory of the oldest settler had not been 
touched by drought ; green, and corn-waving, 
when all around the other side of the range 
was brown and barren ; cheerful and alive, too, 
| with fat children running and riding in play, 
| for children with us ride almost as soon as 
they walk ; handsome young wives, and nice 
tidy old women busy washing under the 
verandahs of their cottages, or in their gar- 
| dens, or m: aking cheese in the open air under 
a great tree, converted into part of a machine 
| for cheese pressing. 

From a great field of oaten hay, “The 
mowers’ scythes sent back a flickering silver 
sheen,” where Father Gabriel, a hale old 
man, led the way before a long string of 
sons and sons-in-law, while the little ones 
followed and bound the sheaves. It was 
almost a home scene, beneath a brighter sun 
and clearer blue sky than is ever found in 
England. 

Father Gabriel, having been one of the 
| early free-farmer settlers, had obtained a grant 
in this favoured spot, and made the most of 
it by growing wheat in increasing quantities, 
which during a four years’ drought, he sold at 
14s. and 15s. a bushel. With the help of a 
long family he became really rich; but instead 
of turning “gentleman,” after the vulgar 
colonial fashion, or entering into wild specu- 
lations, he had pursued his plain Yeoman 
style of life, collecting round him as many as 
possible of his neighbours from his native 
country, so that he had formed a sort of 
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North-country settlement, cut off by barren 
land and rocky ranges, from near contact with 
smaller stations, until they pushed on beyond | 
them. He and his friends had built a stone 
chapel, from which on Sundays the powerful | 
voice of Father Gabriel might be heard ex- | 
pounding the Scriptures, something in the 
manner of a Presbyterian of Cromwell’s day. 
He discontinued this practice when a dis- 
senting minister reached the district a few 
years after my arrival. This chapel was very 
like a barn, roofed with wood slabs or shingles ; 
being the only stone building in the district, 
it used to be very much admired. During 
service there were sometimes fifteen or twenty 
horses, with a fair share of side-saddles, tied 
up in waiting, belonging to families who had 
ridden ten and even twenty miles, to service. 
But they were seldom allowed to return any | 
great distance without sharing the hospitality 
of the elders. 

I made the acquaintance of one of the sons, 
(the old man had twelve children, and twice 
that number of grandchildren) at a Kangaroo 
hunt, and we became intimate, as he was 
always asking questions about England, 
English farming, English sports, and I was 
glad to learn Bushmanship, in which Kit | 
Gabriel was a perfect master. One day he | 
asked me over to a shearing feast. We had 
to cross a country, which I will describe, 
because it is a fair specimen of the grand but 
monotonous scenery of Australia. I love 
Australia ; there I spent my happiest days, 
triumphing over the ill-fortune that drove 
me from England ; there I found friends of 
the warmest and truest ; there I quaffed deep 
the cup of hospitality, and found no dregs. 
With that bright land are associated, the! 
memory of cheerful days of toil and nights of | 
harmless revelling, of delicious gallops over far 
rolling plains, of slow-pacing rides through | 
miles of silent forest, of thought-inspiring | 
reveries, within sight and sound of the broad 
calm waters of the Pacific. But although I! 
can recal scenes of horrid grandeur, worthy | 
of the pencil of Salvator, and of wild joyous 
beauty, to which even the imagination of a 
Turner or Danby could scarcely do justice, | 
I must own that the sameness of the scenery | 
for hundreds of miles, and, still more, the | 
sameness of the evergreen foliage, except in 
the tropical zones, and the absence of perfect 
cultivation, renders the greater part of Aus- 
stralia inferior in natural beauty, and the| 
power of calling up pleasing associations, to 
the districts of England, where wild scenery 
and high cultivation may be viewed at one 
glance beneath a summer or autumnal sun. 
As, for instance, in Derbyshire, with its rose- 
covered cottages and wood-crowned hills ; in 
Nottinghamshire, with its trim farms and 
forests of old oak ; in Gloucestershire, with 
its green valleys streaked with silver streams, 
where even the fulling mill and the factory, 
become picturesque. And then, again, Aus- 


c 


tralia has no Past :—but she has a Future, 





‘endl it should be the endeavour of every 


|in a voyage round the world. 





colonist to make that Future read well. 

But to return to my ride. Our way lay 
over a hard sand-track ; on one side, a river, or 
rather chain of pools ; on the other, steep hills 
(Colonially, r¢dges), covered with Australian 
Pine—a beautiful tree, with excellent qualities 
for working freely, with a colour and smell 
like sandal-wood, but useless for house use, as 
it breeds vermin. After an hour, we turned 
up stony ridges, thinly sprinkled with iron- 
barktrees for three miles, until the range 
broke off short, in sight of a broad creek, 
which we forded, and, leaving the river, rode 
over undulating ground, timbered with box 
and iron-bark ; then over a thickly-wooded, 
sandy, scrubby ridge, at the end of which our 
course lay for a mile through an open box 
forest, beautifully grassed, like an English 
meadow, which opened upon a splendid 


| plain, as thinly dotted with trees as a noble- 


man’s park, which extended almost as far as 
the eye could reach, until, just on the horizon 
before us, appeared a dark boundary line, 
formed by a dense forest. But after riding 
several miles, during which we were con- 
stantly, but almost imperceptibly, descending, 
we came to a river never known to fail. 

It was in a valley, intersected by this river, 
that Father Gabriel’s settlement lay. Soon 
we could hear the lowing of the heifers, 
answered by their calves in the home-station 
pens ; the swash-swashing of an oxen-driven 
threshing-machine, a recent investment of the 
patriarch’s ; and presently, amid other farm- 
yard sounds, the shrill moaning of a fiddle. 
[ don’t know which was most pleasant and 
homelike. A lot of horses, still hot, with 
saddle-marks, in a paddock; two young 
fellows and a girl in a nankin habit, cantering 
in front of us; and a lot of men, washed, 
shaved, and in holiday costume, gave notice of 
the gathering. 

A young Bushman, in his broad-leaved hat, 
with two yards of taffeta flying ; his brown, 
intelligent face, hair, beard, and moustachios 
neatly trimmed ; blue or red woollen shirt, 
loose trousers, broad belt; seated like a 
centaur on his half-bred Arab ;. is, perhaps, as 
picturesque a figure as you may see anywhere 
On this after- 
noon, not one, but some dozen such, were at 
the gathering. 

We passed the chapel, and came in sight of 
the house, planted on a declivity, in sight of 
the river, but out of reach of winter’s floods : 
a composite building, which first consisted of 
a mere hut and garden; then grew, by 
addition, to a good, six-roomed, one-storied 
cottage, of sawn boards, with glazed windows, 
a verandah all round, covered with beautiful 
creepers, eventually increased by a large 
double room of stone, the work of the stone- 
mason colonist, who, having easy-working 
material within reach, thus paid off a debt to 
Father Gabriel. It was most comfortable, 
convenient, and capacious as a barrack ; but, 
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as a whole, I never saw anything like it, 
before or since. 

From a detached kitchen, on the side of 
the original hut, with a monstrous chimney, 
came a delicious smell and flare of wood-fire, 
accounting clearly for the excessive warmth 
of the fat woman cook—a rare and blessed 
sight—who, surrounded by male and female 
assistants, was at that moment engaged in 
fanning herself with an old cabbage-tree hat. 

A twinge of mortification shot through me 
as I looked down on my patched fustians, and 
regretted too late the snow-white ducks and 
sky-blue plaid shooting-jacket which lay neg- 
lected at the bottom of a sea-chest. 

The shearing was concluded. The wool of 
twenty thousand head had been washed, 
clipped, sorted and packed, and the Clan 


Gabriel were gathered together with all friends | 


and neighbours within seventy miles, who 
could spare time to celebrate a feast at the 
house with the best garden on that side the 
Blue Mountains. Father Gabriel towered 
even among the tall Australians, but one could 
distinguish at a glance the British from the 
Colonial born of his family ; slight, fair, and 


small-featured were the younger brood as | 


compared with the elder. Father Gabriel had 
one of those faces and forms you often see in 
the wolds of Yorkshire; powerful, large 
limbed, broad chested, with rather high cheek 
bones, a ruddy complexion, which the Austra- 
lian sun had not been able to burn out; a 
bold hooked nose, eyes grey, and rather larger 
andless cunning in expression than most men of 
the same stamp ; hair, whiskers, and eyebrows 
almost grey ; a bold, capacious forehead gave 
benevolence to a countenance which would 
otherwise have been chiefly distinguished, like 
his fellow countrymen, by acuteness. Hard 
work and the climate seemed to have melted 
every ounce of fat out of a frame that, at his 
age, we commonly find full and fleshy, if not 
unwieldy. His wife was delightful ; little, 
plump, active, of middle age, perfectly fair, 
without wrinkle, and with smooth, auburn 
hair without a touch of grey, that kind of hair 
that never gets grey, and a mouth full of un- 
specked teeth, an advantage which several of 
her married daughters could not boast. A 
better looking lot I never saw. The women 
were all clustering round a stranger cousin 
from England ; the1 men, I grieve to own, just as 


they do in England, were gathered all together | 


discussing stock, the merits of their horses, and 
the price ‘of wool. Two little boys, the eldest 
not ten years of age, who had been tailing 
cattle all” day, gallopped up after us, Bushmen 
in mini ature, 

As dusk came on, the room, which went 
clear up to the roof, rough and unfinished, was 
lighted with home-m: ude dips, stuck in bottles 
and bark sconces 

Presently the tuning I had heard on arrival 
recommenced from a corner. Mr. Budge, 
blacksmith and clerk, the universal genius of 
the settlement, took up his beloved bass, which | 
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| ungiued al flat, had travelled all the way 


from “the North Countri ie,” and recommenced 
the concert our presence had interrupted. 
Polly Gabriel, his god-child and favourite, a 
sweet little thing in the bloom of fifteen, 
tucked a violin under her chin. Bob Grundy, 
bootmaker and shepherd, blew away on the 
flageolet, while Jack Rackrow, an evergreen 
veteran pensioner of engineers, farmer and 
joiner, drew shrill notes “from a home-made 
tin instrument, a cross between a penny- 
whistle and piccolo flute. 

One, two, three, four, reels were formed, 
and off we went in double quick time, for by 
instinct I soon joined, as by degrees did 
good many, without distinction of age or 
| station ; Mother Gabriel, as active as any ; 
| Dora O’Grady, the red-headed maiden, in a 
red and yellow gown without shoes or stock- 
jings. Famously we jigged, thumped the 
floor, and snapped our fingers, and wonderful 
were the steps in toe-and-heel, and weave-the- 
| blanket, there and then performed, amid due 
}shouting, while at door and window, with 
| large admiring eyes, the shepherds and other 
Bush servants looked on approvingly, as may 
be seen when polka is performed in some 





| English manor-house ; the balance of surprise 
}and admiration being however with our Bush- 


}men. ‘Then we changed to country dances 

jup the middle and down again ; and all the 
|company, but two or three elders, including a 
| little, lame, old man, with a crutch-handled 
| stick, got in motion, and it did strike me that 
one or two of the outsiders joined in a sort of 
voluntary accompaniment at the door endof the 
|room. When I pulled up in my turn, red and 
| breathless, I was close to the musicians, rare 
birds in the Bush, and this lot right-down 
enthusiasts. Little Polly, her eyes sparkling, 
her cheeks glowing, her ‘brown curls hanging 
all manner of ways, cuddled her fiddle as if 
she loved it, and ran up and down the strings 
with the taperest, if not the whitest fingers 
that ever patted butter,—lost to dances and 
admirers, everything but her own music,—but, 
while Budge sawed away as solemnly and 
earnestly as if he had been blowing his own 
bellows, and Grundy blew as if his life 
depended on his exertions, Jack Rackrow 
found time to admire his own performance 
and give directions as to the figures, to which 
no one paid the least attention. “I ’me 
blessed,” [ heard one of the Stockmen say, “if 
I b’lieve the governor and the bishop have 
got such music.” And all the bye-standers 
seemed of the same opinion, in which, indeed, 
I fully agreed. 

All things must have an end, so did the 
dancing, from sheer exhaustion ; then came 
supper : the table, sheets of bark laidon bushes, 
on which, ranged in glorious profusion, were 
mutton chops, boiled beef, honey, potatoes, 
| melons, grapes, pumpkin pie, eels, parrot pie, 
figs, roast piglings, and dampers a yard in 
diameter, serving often for bread and plates 
Jorums of tea, strong and sweet; bowls 





| too. 
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of milk, and a cask of wine, home-made wine, | party moved off into the wilderness. 


formed the drinkables : rum, which on such | 
occasions is usually introduced as a treat, 
being excluded by ‘the ser uples of our hosts. 
In compliment to me, as a stranger, a bottle 
of porter was uncorked, its cost exceeding old 
crusty Port ata R ichmond dinner. 
that every man pulled out his own clasp-knife, 
that only six forks could be mus stered, and 
that no particular order was observed in the 
eating, I have said everything. Seon after 
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supper, the ladies — the men took their | 


smoke ; those living near saddled up, the far 
away ones edladiieh: leabatesndeudhad 
out on the floor. Before and since I have} 
attended balls and suppers more refined, but 
never so enjoyable, because it was a real 
luxury, no other Bush-establishment having | 
so much music or so many pretty girls for 
partners. 

The next daya party set out to form a new 
station in the interior, which had been pre- 
viously explored. 
six hundred each, had gone forward two days 
previously. The young men having come up 
from Father Gabriel’ s out-stations, there was 
a great gathering. The head of the party was 
Harry Granby, husband of Polly 
sister Myra. 
fortunes for the young people in stock, and 
they had determined to oid on quite outside 
the furthest stations on ground lately « 
coy ered. 

Two bullock drays were loaded with every- 
thing needed for a station. The little old 
lame man, with the crutch-handled stick, came 
up riding a half-bred Timor pony, W ith a pair 
ot draught bullocks, which he insisted on pre- 


dis- 


senting to the young couple as regular “ good | 


uns,” instead of a pair that seemed not quite 
steady. A mixed herd of six hundred head 
of cattle were collected in a stock-yard, 
forward under charge of Granby’s 
one of the young Gabriels, and 
stockman, with four volunteers; the other 
splitters and fencers and servants had gone 
with the sheep. 

The strangest sight, and the 
Myra Granby on her grey mare, with a great 
yearling colt running alongside, all ready 
with blankets, tin pots, holster, and provision- 
bags, strapped on, to march into the interior. 
Contrary to all precedent, a shepherd’s wif 
riding on one of the drays, was the only other 
woman. This move of Myra’s crea 
versal outcry, but she made no answer 
the last words, except cracking her stock- 
whip : and, looking at her firm, though rosy, 
mouth, and very decided it 
clear that when Myra made 
Harry had nothing to do but give 

Amid the pr: of the fathers 
mothers, good wishes of the young 
volley of old shoes from Dora and 
maid-servants, the reports of the bullock- 
drivers’ whips, the shouts of the stockmen, 
and the barking of the catt 


to go 


brother, 


prettiest, was 


arom Ws, 
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ones, 
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y Gabriel’s | 
The old folks had contributed | 
Fy 


an experienced | 


ted a uni- | 
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|of the range, “There, 
When I ada | 
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| acres while you were stumping one acre. 
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the 
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; as 
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e,| my family 


|don’t pay in a colony: 
The sheep, in two flocks of | 


| where 





Molly the | 


3, — the! 


| old woman ae not had 

was | 
mind, | 
| through. 





[Conducted by 


To see 
distance, wae 
of Abraham 


them winding along in the 
almost a scene from the days 
and Lot. 

As the last straggler passed over the brow 
” said Father Gabriel, 


“there, young gentleman, that ’s the way we 


| swarm off our young bees in this a 9 
No landlord, no rent worth speaking of, 
But come, let us mount and see va 


taxes. 
farm.” 

The skill and industry of a North-country 
farmer, with a large supply of labour in his 


| 
|own family, applied to fertile soil, ready for 


| the plough without clearing, under a climate 
without winter and without droughts, had 
done wonders. The crops were splendid ; 
but, to an eye accustomed to good Scotch or 
English farming, everything seemed rude, 
slovenly, and unfinished. But, as the old 
man truly observed, “Good, neat farming, 
labour is dear, and 
A crop might be got out of five 
For 
same reason, no man can make a living 
a farmer who cannot work with his 
own hands, and get help in his own family, 
Gentlemen like you, sir, should keep to 
squatting with sheep or cattle; and then, 
you look after your men, you can do, 
| Spend nothing you can help, and do all you 
can for yourself. That’s the secret of Co- 
lonial success. 

“T have spent more time and labour on my 
garden than is the custom in the colony, but 
then I wished to keep my family round me, 
j}and for years only hired two men ; I with my 
sons did all the rest. We began our garden 
on the same day as our hut, and we eat our 
own cabbuge and bacon the first year.” 

Thus chatting, we reached an eminence, 
[ could look down on the wild and 
reclaimed land, “ A lovely scene,” I observed ; 
“how bright and clear € verything comes out 
under these cloudless skies.” 

“Why yes,” said Father Gabriel, “it does 
look very pretty ; and perhaps you might have 
liked it even better the first time I saw it ; the 
grass breast high, full of kangaroos, and the 
water holes alive with black swans and peli- 
eans: but pretty as it was, I can assure youit 
made my heart sore to think I had brought 
into such a wilderness, so lonely, 
surrounded by bloodthirsty far 
from help, and such a deal of new kind of 
work to do before I could it anything 
like the place where we were all reared. If my 
a good heart, and the 
young ones been all such hard-bitten ones and 
hopeft | think I should never have pulled 
There were not many immigrants 
in those days, and England seemed a great 
deal further off than it does now. But, thank 
God, I would not change places now with the 
owner of Brancepeth Castle.” 

“But,” said I, “ you speak so fondly of Old 
England ; you seem so glad to welcome any 


land cheap. 


savages, 


make 
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English face, whether from the north or south ; | too glad to be able to gratify a royal caprice 


that I almost wonder you could ever find 
heart to leave home, especially as people 
were not crowding out as they are now, 
fancying fortunes are to be picked up on 
the beach ?” 

“Why, that’s true, it was a wonder; I’m 
astonished, although I’ve never been sorry 
since my son Ralph helped me to fell the first 
tree; but the fact is, I came for the only 
reason that a man ever ought to leave his 
country, to my thinking—because I was going 
down hill fast, with a long family coming, ¢ rand 


in an evening sitting over the fire, trying to | 


make out what would be left after rent was 
paid, I used to think I could see a gaol or a 
workhouse in the hot coals.” 

The Patriarch then told me his story, 
which I will tell to the reader in another 
paper. 





A GERMAN PICTURE OF THE 
SCOTCH. 
Some notion of what stands for an English- 
man on the Continental stage v 


faint lines of such a portrait of Scotchmen, 


as obtains currency and credence amongst the | 


Germans. 


A new play was, about the time we were | 
produced at the | 
The scene is| 


writing the former article, 
principal theatre of Vienna. 
laid in St. Petersburgh ; the 
little animal, known to 
Scotch 
racter is a banker from Glasgow, 
Sutherland. He had failed in his native 
place, but in Russia he became a great man ; 
for he was the favourite money-dealer of the 
Empress Catherine. 

We all know the strength of a Scotch con- 
stitution, but we also know 
a St. Petersburgh winter: yet Mr. Suther- 
land presents himself to his audience, amidst 
the frozen scenery of that ice-bound city, 
in what is believed abroad to be the re- 
gular everyday costume of a 
Glasgow ; namely a kilt, 


real hero is a 
dog-fanciers 


feathers. 


Mr. Sutherland, de spite his scanty 
nether 


costume, appears to in excel- 
lent health and spirits. 
well in the world that, in accordance with a 
tolernbly correct estimate of the Caledonian 
national character, his relations at home 
begin to pay court to him and to send him 
presents. One indulges him with the hero 
of the piece; the small, ugly, irate, snuffy, 
quadruped before mentioned. The Banker 
takes it with a good-humoured “ Pish !” 
little dreaming of the important _ the | 
little wretch is destined to play. He had 
carcely received the gift when the Em- 
press passes by, sees the dog, and desires to 


possess it, while the grateful Sutherland is 


be 


| 
} 
} 
i 


yas conveyed | 
to our readers in the last number of our first 
volume ; we are now enabled to add a few 





the severity of 


citizen * of | 
jack boots and a 
cocked hat, with a small grove of funereal | 


He has thriven so| 





at so light a cost. 

She, in the fervency of her gratitude, named 
the dog after the donor—a great compli- 
ment. 

Alas! one day, the dog, who had eaten too 
plentifully of zoobréme (chicken stewed with 
trufiles), was seized with apoplexy and died ; 
though not without suspicion of having been 
poisoned by the prime minister, a piece of 
whose leg he had digested the day before. 
The Empress sighed far more over the loss of 
her dog, than she would have done for that of 
the minister. The one might have been easily 
replaced ; she knew at least twenty waiting 
open-mouthed for the vacancy. But who 
could replace her four-footed friend !—she 
mourns him as a loss utterly irreparable. 
She orders the greatest mark of affectionate 
respect it is possible to show to be performed 
on the dead terrier. 

The scene changes; it is night. The 
fortunate banker is seated at de ssert, afterjan 
excellent dinner of “mutton rosbif,” and “ hot- 
a-meale pour-ridges, and patatas,” indispensa- 
ble toa North Briton ; his legs are crossed, his 
feet rest upon a monstrous fender, which he 
takes care to inform us he has received from 

England, as he sits sipping his “sherri port 
bier,” and soliloquising pleasantly over the 

rarious chances of his life. He is just about 
to finish his evening with some “ croc,” the 
English name for the pleasant invention of 
Admiral Grogram ; his servant enters, to 


| announce that the chief executioner with a file 
as a| 
terrier ; but the nominal chief cha-| 
named | 


of soldiers have just dropped in, to say a word 
on a matter of business from the Empress. 

The awful functionary, on stalking into the 
room, exclaimed, “ I am come—” 

“ Well, I see you are,” replied the Banker, 
trying to be facetious, but feeling like a man 
with a sudden attack of ague. 

“By command of the Empress !” 

“Long may she live!” ejaculates $ 
land, heartily. 

“Tt is reg ally a very delicate affair,” says 
the executioner ; who, like the French Sam- 
son, is a humane man; “and I do not know 
how to break it to you.” 

“Oh, pray, don’t hesitate. What would you 
like to take ?” asked the Banker, spilling the 
grog he tried to hand to the horrid functionary, 
trom sheer fright. 

The Envoy shakes his head grimly. 
what we must all come to some day,’ 
after a short pause. 

“ What is? In Heaven’s name do not keep 
me longer in suspense!” cries the Banker, 
his very visible knees knocking together with 
agonising rapidity. 

“T have sent,” answers the 
messenger; again he stops—looks 
sionately at his destined victim. 

“Well!” 

“By the Empress’ 

“T know !” 
“To have you” 


uther- 


“Tt is 


; he adds, 


awful 


com pas- 


been 
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| 
“ What ?” | Banker, and making him in reality what 
“Stuffed!” saith the Executioner mourn-|some of his brethren are sometimes called 
fully.” one man of straw—worth this 
The Banker shrieked. fuss; and sets the ambassador down in her 


“Stuffed !” repeats the man, laconically | 
pointing to a bird in a glass case, to prevent | 
there being any mists ike in Sutherland’s mind | 1 


as to the nature of the operation he is to be | 


called upon to undergo. 

The Executioner now lays his hand signi- 
ficantly on poor § Sutherland’s collar, and looks 
into his face as if to inquire if he had any 
particular or peculiar fancy as to the mode in 
which he would like to go through the prepa- 
ratory operation of being killed. 

“T have brought the straw,” he says, “and 
two assistants are without. The Empress 
cannot wait; and we have not got your 
measure for the glass case yet.” 

The 
abject misery ; but Britons in foreign come- 
dies, are always ready to buy everything, 
and the Banker had lived long enough in 
Russia to know the value of a bribe. He 
therefore offers one so considerable, that his 
grim visitor is touched, and endeavours to 
Tull his sense of duty to sleep by a sophistry. 

“T was told, indeed, to have you stuffed,” 
he reasons, “ and got ready for the E mpress ; 
but nothing was ‘said about time ; so I don’t 
mind giving you half-an-hour if you can 


associates. 


The 


It is briefly done. 
a man whose life depends on his liberality— | 
we suppose several millions—for the Execu-| 
tioner remarks that he cannot forget that | died yesterday, and I wished his body to be 


a groom in 
several thousands sterling a year; this is 
a very prevalent idea among the Frank- 
ish and Teutonic nations of the Continent. 
We once heard a Spanish general assert, 
in a large assembly, that the usual pay of 
an English ensign was five hundred pounds 
a month, an idea doubtless derived from some 
Iberian dramatist ; and therefore a public func- 
tionary like the Executioner must be remune- 
rated proportionably higher. The enormous 
pecuniary sacrifice gets for Sutherland some 
half-hour’s respite; which he wisely uses 
by flying to the British Ambassador, Sir 
Bifstik, and awaits the result with great 
anguish. 

Sir Bifstik goes to the Empress. He is 
admitted. He asks if Her Majesty be aware 
of the position of a British subject named 
Sutherland ? 

“Excellent man,” 
What is it ?” 

Sir Bifstik bows low at the tones of the 
Imperial voice, and now begins to explain 
himself with something more than diplo- 
matic haste; thinking, perhaps, that already 
the fatal straw may be filling the Banker’s 
members. 

Imperial Catherine does not, of course, con- 
sider the putting to death of a mere Scotch 


says Her Majesty, “No! 


Banker looks the very picture of | 


surveillance ; 
some enquiries to be made, and learns that 
it is in consequence of her having ordered 


| mechanically, 


}the Empress, thinking that no sane 
|could be concerned about such a trifling affair, 





and in another moment the most 


mind as a person of wild republican ideas 
ae ought to be recalled as soon as possible 


y his Government, and placed under proper 


but nevertheless, she causes 


Sutherland” to be stuffed that he is pro- 


bably then undergoing that operation. 


Sir Bifstik expresses such horror and con- 
sternation at this intelligence, that the 
Empress believes his mind to be disordered. 

“What possible consequence can the acci- 
dental stutting of a Scotch banker be to you, 
milor ?” she saith. 

“<The ac-ci-den-t-al stuff-ings of a Scotcher 
Bankers !” in a German idiom not generally 
used by our nobility, gasps Sir Bifstik, 
with pale lips and bristling 
hair. 

“Take him away ! 


He is mad!” screams 


person 


sacred of 
international laws would have been violated 
(on the stage), and Great Britain insulted by 
profane hands being laid on the person of her 


| * 
| ambassador, when all at once a light breaks 
satisfy these gentlemen—and he turns to his | over the mind of Her Majesty ;—the recalling 


England frequently receives | preserved. 
same as 
that cruel Death should take my dog !” 


angry 


of something forgotten. She exclaims, with a 


Banker pays like | Russian nonchalance quite cheering to behold, 


“ 


Oh, I remember ; now it is vasily expli ined. 
| My poor little dog (I had forgotten him too) 


Cher chien! His name was the 
that of the Banker, I think. Alas! 


“But Mr. Sutherland has, perhaps, already 
been murdered !” gasps the ambassador. “I 
pray that your Majesty will lose no time in 
having him released, should he be still alive ! ” 

“Ah, true! I never thought of that ;” re- 
turns the Empress. 

The order is finally issued and Suther- 
land rescued, just as the Executioner, grown 
at his unreasonable remonstrances, re- 
solves to delay no longer in executing the 
Imperial commands. To put the coup-de- 


grace on the comic agony of the poor banker, 


in that 
turned 


his immense red crop of hair has, 
half hour of frightful uncertainty, 
white as snow ! 
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